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HE identical statement made by the Prime 
Minister and Lord Birkenhead respectively 
in the two Houses, on Tuesday, on the 
Government’s proposals as to the Statutory Indian 
Commission, was very ably drafted—presumably by 
the Secretary of State for India. The actual terms of 
reference are not yet available, but it is clear that the 
Commission is to have the very widest latitude as 
regards both its investigations and its recommendations. 
No paths are to be closed to it, and special arrange- 
ments are to be made to provide for the fullest possible 
consultation of and co-operation with the leaders of 
Indian opinion. This is as it should be; and we 
cannot believe that in face of these plans the talk in 
India of an obviously futile boycott will come to any- 
thing. But if, as a statement issued by the Labour 
Party on Wednesday suggests, the proposed procedure 
can be improved so as to provide for an even wider 
consultation of those who will be chiefly affected by 
the reforms, so much the better. It is particularly 
satisfactory to note the Labour Party’s very wise appeal 
to Indian opinion to “ await the results of the debates 
in Parliament before finally deciding its attitude to the 
Commission.” 








* * * 

All those who know anything of the wide issues 
involved in the construction and contro] of a dam on 
the Abyssinian section of the Blue Nile will have read 
with considerable relief this week the statements made 
by the Abyssinian negotiator on his arrival in Liverpool, 
and by the Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons. 
If the original reports from Washington had been 
correct, implying as they did that the American State 
Department intended to support the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment in its alleged claim to do what it pleased within 


its own territory, regardless of British or Egyptian 
interests, a most dangerous issue of first-class inter- 
national importance would immediately have arisen— 
the sort of issue which a generation ago, if not now, 
might easily have led to war. Neither the Egyptian 
Government nor the British Government (as trustee 
for the Sudan) could possibly agree to allow Abyssinia 
to do what it pleased with the waters of the Blue Nile, 
which (except as a possible means of levying blackmail) 
are scarcely important at all to mountainous Abyssinia, 
but are a matter of prosperity or bankruptcy, even of 
life or death, to the inhabitants of the countries watered 
by the lower reaches of the river. Fortunately, however, 
no such catastrophic issue has arisen. Abyssinia has 
no thought of repudiating the Treaty of 1902. The 
State Department is innocent of any official knowledge 
or support of the scheme. If the dam is to be built we 
should naturally prefer it to be built by an English 
firm of contractors, but that is a comparatively trifling 
matter. What is indispensable is that after it is built 
the Governments of Egypt and the Sudan should have 
an effective voice in the manner in which it is used. 
Incidentally, this episode may be of some value in 
suggesting to the Egyptian Government that it might 
not be wise for it to seek to cut the British connection 
altogether. 
* * . 

The Foreign Secretary in the House on Tuesd 
gave an outline of events in China since the end 
July, and the Prime Minister, at the Guildhall « 
Wednesday, summed up the present situation. Ther. 
are now, he said, at least four self-styled Chinese 
Governments contending one against the other, and a 
far greater number of military leaders, each playing 
for his own hand. He added, what is obvious, that we 
cannot accord recognition to any one of these Tuchuns 
or Governments, but that we stand by our memorandum 
of last December. Unhappily, the policy set out in 
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that memorandum has receded into the category of 
pious aspirations. The collapse of the Kuomintang— 
which was largely the result of Russian folly—is for the 
moment complete, though, of course, Chinese 
Nationalism is not dead and will sooner or later 
reorganise itself. In the present circumstances we 
can only lie low, keeping out of all the faction fights 
and maintaining our trade interests. The latest 
reports show a certain improvement in trade, and a 
weakening of anti-foreign feeling in a good many 
places, though Canton is reviving the boycott against us. 
But what about the British troops in China? How 
long have we got to keep this large body of men kicking 
their heels in the Far East? Sir Austen Chamberlain 
was pressed on this point in the House; but all he 
could say was that the question should be put to 
the Secretary for War. We ought to be told whether 
the Shanghai Defence Force cannot be reduced, and 
if not, why not. 
* * * 

The conclusion of the new Franco-Jugoslav Pact 
has aroused the resentment of the Fascist Press, which 
is loud in its denunciation of ‘ new groupings which 
are in direct antagonism to the spirit of the League 
of Nations.” With this criticism we agree. The 
system of military alliances and of leagues within 
the League is full of mischief. When, however, the 
same Fascist Press, which is so solicitous for the 
welfare of the League, declares defiantly that “‘the 
way of Balkan and Danubian peace and equilibrium 
passes and will pass through Rome,” it is time to 


protest. This is precisely the kind of diplomacy 
which has already inflicted incalculable damage 
on the new States of Europe. Ever since the 


Armistice the Succession States have been little more 
than a chessboard for the intrigues of French and 
Italian diplomacy; and it is a melancholy reflection 
that a large portion of their present troubles— 
exaggerated nationalism, prohibitive customs barriers, 
and excessive expenditure on armaments—can be 
directly ascribed to the struggle between France and 
Italy for predominance in that part of Europe. In the 
present instance, Italy seems to be hoist with her own 
petard. In the Nettuno conventions she had the oppor- 
tunity of coming to a much-needed understanding with 
Jugoslavia, who is one of her best customers. She 
preferred, instead, Tirana and pacts with Hungary and 
Bulgaria, thus creating a state of tension in South- 
Eastern Europe which is perilously akin to the situation 
in 1914. The sooner Jugoslavia and Italy get back to 
Nettuno the better. Fascismo may have saved Italy 
from Bolshevism, but one cannot resist the conclusion 
that the Fascist Imperialism of to-day is rapidly acquir- 
ing the characteristics—though without the strength— 
of pre-war Prussian Imperialism. 
* * * 


During the past week Dr. Milan Hodza, the Czecho- 
slovak Minister of Agriculture, has been paying a 
series of visits in London. Dr. Hodza is a Slovak of the 
Slovaks, who represented his people, very often as 
their only representative in the pre-war Hungarian 
Parliament for fifteen years. Although he could have 
told Lord Rothermere more facts about Slovakia than 
any of the correspondents he employs for his anti- 
Czech campaign, we do not imagine that he was invited 
to Northcliffe House. For the picture which Dr. Hodza 
gives of Slovak conditions is a very different one from 
the fantastic caricatures now appearing in the Daily 
Mail. Dr. Hodza, of course, does not deny that in 


the early years after the Armistice the Czechs com- 
mitted in Czechoslovakia a series of blunders which 
aroused the deep resentment of the Slovak population, 
As a result, however, of the labours of Father Hlinkg 
and himself, who are the leaders of the two great Slovak 
parties, a scheme of local autonomy has been granted 
this year to Slovakia which has already remedied many 
of the evils of centralisation and has done much to 
remove the grievances against Prague. Dr. Hodza 
drew a very convincing comparison between the 
Slovakia of to-day, with its schools, its hospitals, its 
university, and, above all, its system of peasant-pro- 
prietorship, and the Slovakia of pre-war days, where 
under Hungarian administration one-third of the total 
population was forced to emigrate to America. The 
Daily Mail statement that the majority of the Slovaks 
would elect for reunion with Hungary he charac- 
terised as the wildest misstatement. Not even the 
most rabid of anti-Czechs among the Slovaks would 
ever consent willingly to a return of the administration 
which for fifty years had made the destruction of 
Slovak nationality its avowed policy. 
* * * 


A considerable programme for new naval building 
will be submitted to the United States Congress in 
the session which opens next month. The vote to be 
asked for at once is about seventy-three millions 
sterling, which is eight millions more than last year. 
The increase is understood to be for the completion 
of the eight 10,000-ton cruisers sanctioned in 1924, 
of which only five so far have been laid down, and for 
the modernising of two battleships. The new pro- 
gramme, it is believed, is designed to cover five years 
of cruiser building, and the Navy Department is 
expecting that Congress will accept it, together with 
the raising of the strength from 83,000 to 86,000 men. 
This official programme, however, does not come near 
to satisfying the Greater Navy group, whose leader in 
the House of Representatives is to introduce a Bill 
providing for thirty new cruisers of 10,000 tons, and 
five aeroplane carriers of the same tonnage, which 
would involve an extra vote of some eighty millions 
sterling. This demand is recognised as nothing more 
than the extravagance of the group in question, and 
the hopes of the Navy Department are said not to go 
beyond a completed total of twenty 10,000-ton 
cruisers by 1934. After the prolonged storm which 
accompanied the Geneva conference of last summer 
the naval debates in Congress are certain to be lively. 
But President Coolidge is still 4 ogy economy, 
and the country is undoubtedly with him. It should be 
remembered that 1928 is presidential year. The votes 
of members of Congress on the naval accounts must be 
conditioned by this vital political fact. 

* * * 


The opening days of Parliament are being occupied 
largely by the Unemployment Insurance Bill. The 
Labour Party is opposing the Second Reading, while 
the Liberals are supporting it, but both parties, in their 
amendments, are fastening largely on the departures 
of the Bill from the Blanesburgh Report, on which it 
is supposed to be based. The Bill will presumably 
go through without substantial changes despite the 
opposition ; for Mr. Churchill is plainly determined to 
resist any attempt to increase the cost of the scheme 
to the Exchequer, and in face of this attitude no pro- 
posal to adopt the lower contributions proposed by the 
Blanesburgh Committee or to improve the benefits 
stands a chance. The abolition of extended benefit, 


which will also be the subject of attack, is likewise, 
from Mr. Churchill’s standpoint, a financial matter on 
which he is likely to stand firm. The position which 
has arisen over the Bill illustrates the fundamental 
difficulty of the whole unemployment insurance scheme. 
No one except the recipients finds it easy to wax 
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enthusiastic over a proposal to increase the sums paid 
in return for no form of : productive service. Yet 
Governments persist in peyne such sums because, in 
their direct burden on the Exchequer, “ doles” come 
cheaper than the provision of employment. Thus, 
we have a succession of Chancellors who try to push 
as much as possible of the cost of relief on the local 
rates, and uphold rates of benefit which no one can 
defend as adequate to maintain the unemployed in 
reasonable health and efficiency. The whole scheme is 
fundamentally unsound, and the constant tinkering at 
it is necessary for this reason. Yet no party is prepared 
to face the harder, but infinitely preferable, alternative 
of providing work instead of unemployment relief. 
* * * 


For the moment, price and output control in the 
Lancashire cotton trade have definitely broken down. 
First, the Master Spinners’ Federation had to abandon 
its attempt to get a large enough majority of the trade 
for the recent scheme for regulating prices and output 
separately in each section; and now, as a sequel to 
this failure, the Yarn Association, the pioneer of 
output control in the industry, has had to abandon its 
own regulations fixing output and prices, and the trade 
has gone back to conditions of completely free com- 
petition. There is no need to regret the collapse of 
an ambitious scheme which was hailed as the salvation 
of the industry ; for until competition has eliminated 
some of the “ unfit’’ firms and compelled others to 
set their finances in order, no plan of collective regu- 
lation seems likely to stand a chance of success. The 
late scheme was, in one aspect, an attempt to put off 
or avoid the need for financial readjustments; and, 
if it had succeeded, the likely result would have been 
a fixing of prices at a level which would have meant, 
in the long run, a further loss of markets. Now, 
perhaps, Lancashire, having failed to evade the problem, 
will at last square up to it, and squeeze out the water 
which has inflated supply prices and accentuated depres- 
sion ever since the cotton trade speculation mania of 
1919 and 1920. 

* * 

Just when Lancashire is abandoning price and output 
control, at least for the time, South Wales is considering 
its adoption. The South Wales Coalowners’ Associa- 
tion has now before it a scheme for the fixing of minimum 
prices and the allocation to each firm of a production 
quota which it will be fined for exceeding. As in the 
Lancashire scheme, the quotas will apparently be 
transferable, so that the better situated firms will be 
able to buy up the quotas of those nearer the margin. 
What remains to be seen is whether a sufficient pro- 
portion of the owners will be prepared to come into the 
scheme. If prices are fixed high, this will involve 
fixing a low output, and the firms which can produce 
at low cost may easily, as in Lancashire, conclude that 
they will do better by remaining outside the agreement 
and underselling their competitors. There is, however, 
no problem of watered capital and bank indebtedness 
in the coal trade at all corresponding to that which is 
the cause of the Lancashire cotton difficulties, and the 
arguments and chances against a price and output 
control are therefore far less strong. Indeed, some sort 
of selling syndicate appears to be urgently necessary 
in the coal trade, where cut-throat competition at 
present prevails. We therefore wish the scheme 
success, though it will need careful watching from 
the standpoint of the consumer. In Lancashire, too, 
there is a case for a price and output cartel, but only 
provided it is not used to stave off the necessary 
financial reorganisation of the cotton industry. 

* * * 

The promised joint meeting between the British 
General Council and the Council of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions was held in London this 


week ; but it proved to be impossible at this stage to 
clear up the difficulties which have arisen between the 
two bodies. These difficulties centre round the person- 
ality and views of Mr. A. A. Purcell, whom the British 
selected as their representative on the international 
executive. The I.F.T.U., however, refused to have 
Mr. Purcell, and elected instead Mr. George Hicks, 
both as a member of the executive and as President 
of the I.F.T.U. itself. This was done against the wish 
both of Mr. Hicks and of the British delegation. The 
British claim the right to choose their own representa- 
tives on the international executive; the other national 
groups claim a right of veto, and also, apparently, the 
right to choose someone instead of the vetoed nominee. 
The present trouble arises because Mr. Purcell is a strong 
advocate of reunion with the Russian Trade Unions— 
a policy to which the majority of the continental 
delegates strongly object. The situation is complicated 
by the fact that, since the Purcell “incident ” occurred, 
the British Trades Union Congress has broken off 
relations with Russia. But the question of principle, 
having been raised, inconveniently remains. Neither 
side wishes to push matters to the point of a secession 
of the British delegation ; but it is not easy to find an 
a compromise. Obviously, the British Unions 
can hardly be expected to hand over to the continental 
Unions the right to decide who shall represent their 
point of view. But, if the continentals refuse to sit: on 
the same committee with Mr. Purcell, what is to be 
done? The obvious course would seem to be that 
adopted in the appointment of diplomatic representa- 
tives. Any country can refuse to accept So-and-so as 
ambassador, but it cannot say, or even hint, that the 
man it prefers is So-and-so. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Four of the six 
abstentionists from the Northern Parliament have at 
last seen the error of their ways, with the result that 
Mr. Devlin now becomes official leader of the Opposition 
with a compact group behind him, which, if too small 
to turn the scale in the division lobbies, can make things 
awkward for Ministers, as was shown by the reduction 
of the Government majority on the Second Reading of 
the Licensing Amendment Bill to a bare seven votes. 
This brings to an end the most stupid boycott in Irish 
political history. Once the Belfast Parliament came 
into being it was obvious that a refusal by the minority 
to recognise its authority played directly into the hands 
of the elements which were bent upon widening the 
breach between North and South. Unfortunately 
Ulster Nationalists persisted in doing exactly what their 
Orange opponents desired, and it is questionable if the 
damage done by their absurd tactics can be made good 
within the lifetime of this generation. Certainly if Mr. 
de Valera can help it no real improvement in the 
situation need be expected. With almost incredible 
fatuity he announces that he will not take his seat for 
Co. Down, because in the nature of things Republicans 
cannot hope to command a majority in the Northern 
Parliament. Yet in the same breath he argues that the 
majority in the Six Counties must resign themselves as 
good citizens to play second fiddle in an all-Ireland 
Legislature. It is so much to the good that Fianna Fail 
has ceased to threaten the North, but unfortunately 
there are still fire-eaters in the South who are unable 
to think of the problem except in terms of lead and 
steel. During the week papers were seized in Dublin 
which made it clear that the broken remnants of the 
I.R.A., who have cut loose from all political control, 
still maintain dumps of arms and explosives in Belfast. 
No doubt the danger that these will be used is almost 
negligible—the hardiest gunmen are anything but eager 
to try conclusions again with the Ulster Specials—but 
the discovery is certain to be exploited for all that it is 
worth, and a bit more, by Orange Die-hards. 
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THE SIMON COMMISSION 


HE composition of the Statutory Commission 
which is to inquire into the working of the 
Indian reforms was, of course, bound in any 
event to be the subject of vehement protest in India 
and also no doubt to some extent in this country. 
The fact that the Commission does not contain a single 
Indian member has indeed already been referred to 
even over here as a “ gross blunder,’”’ an “ insult to 
the Indian people,”’ a “‘ return to the bad old days,” 
and so on; and in India a widespread boycott of the 
Commission and of all its works has already been 
announced. Such protests, however, seem to us to 
rest upon a misconception of the work the Commission 
has to do. It has to examine the practical working 
of the dyarchical system with a view to discovering 
how it can best be modified—for its obvious failure 
makes profound modification inevitable—and what 
further instalment of self-government is practicable. 
It has, moreover, to produce a scheme which is not 
only workable but likely to be accepted by Parliament. 
If it contains no Indian politician neither does it 
contain any man who has ever been connected with 
the British administration in India. It consists exclu- 
sively of members of Parliament; two Peers, two 
Labour members, two Conservative members, with 
one Liberal member as chairman; and its most dis- 
creetly selected personnel is such that its eventual 
Report—if it can agree upon a single Report—will 
certainly carry very great weight indeed. 

There are Royal Commissions and Royal Commis- 
sions. Sometimes it is desirable that they should be 
“* representative ’’ and sometimes it is not—more often 
it is not. The famous Sankey Coal Commission 
which sat and reported in 1919 was ‘“ repre- 
sentative”’ in the strictest sense—an equal number 
of masters and men with an economist or so, 
some business men, and a “neutral’’ chairman. The 
result was four conflicting Reports and that no 
action worth mentioning was taken, even on those 
points on which the majority were agreed. We certainly 
do not want that sort of experience to be repeated 
in connection with so important and difficult a subject 
as that of Indian reform. What is wanted is a judicial, 
or at least a patently disinterested, rather than a repre- 
sentative body, and if that be admitted few criticisms, 
we think, can be offered against Lord Birkenhead’s 
choice of men. 

What, after all, could even the whole-hog Swarajists 
hope to gain by the adding of two or three Indians 
to the Commission ?_ If they claim such representation 
as a right, are they not bound to go further and claim 
that since it is the political fate of their own country 
that is under consideration a clear majority of the 
Commission should be Indians? And if that claim 
were admitted what would be the result? The 
eventual Report would possibly be more to their 
liking, but since the more it was to their liking the 
less chance there would be of its being accepted and 
implemented by Parliament, their satisfaction would 
be both barren and short-lived. They ought indeed, 
it seems to us, to welcome the British Government’s 
decision on this point. They have nothing to gain 
by minority representation on the Commission and 
still less by majority representation. As things stand 
no single Indian party or group will have accepted 


—cece, 


any kind of responsibility for the Report of the Com. 
mission. They will all be free to criticise and denounce 
it to their heart’s content. And at the same time they 
will in all probability obtain from it, if not a more 
““ advanced ” Report, at any rate more “ advanced” 
subsequent action than they would be likely to get 
in any other way. For, conscious of their vulnerability 
to accusations of racial bias, certain members at least 
of this Commission are likely to be willing to go a 
good deal further than they would be if they had 
Indian official colleagues to share their responsibilities, 
It looks, therefore, rather as if the Swarajists, in this 
affair, are going to get the best of both worlds. They 
are foolish to complain and they would be still more 
foolish if they attempted to carry out their threat of 
a boycott. The Report of the Commission is not 
an end in itself, but merely a means of persuading the 
British Parliament to do certain things. Do they 
suppose that the Commission would be a more efficient 
instrument for that purpose if they were invited to 
appoint it themselves? They might, of course, thus 
obtain a Report recommending full self-government 
at once; but of what use to them would that be? 
This is the crucial question. 


For our part, as we have said, we unreservedly 
approve of the composition of the Commission and 
still more of the general outline of its procedure as 
adumbrated by the Prime Minister and Lord Birkenhead 
in Parliament on Tuesday. The Commission is small 
and compact and consists of men who ought not, 
we think, in spite of their political differences, to find 
it very difficult to develop an effectively single mind 
in connection with the Indian problem. And if they 
can do that then undoubtedly they will achieve far 
more than could ever be achieved by the largest and 
most ‘“ representative’ Commission that can be 
imagined. The storm of protest with which its appoint- 
ment has been greeted may indeed itself turn out 
to be an advantage. For there would have been 
protests in any case, much steam to be blown off, and 
the more steam that is blown off in this preliminary 
stage the calmer is likely to be the atmosphere in which 
the Commission will enter upon its real labours. 


Behind this view of the satisfactory character of 
the new Commission lies, of course, an assumption 
which many Indians may quite reasonably be slow to 
accept—namely, that it is at present the sincere and 
honest wish of all parties in Great Britain to develop 
Indian self-government as rapidly as may be com- 
patible with the welfare of India itself and with the 
time needed to devise and create stable and workable 
democratic institutions in a country which has never 
known democracy. We have, of course, a certain 
number of Die-hards who would return if they could 
to the conditions of forty years ago, and we have also 
a certain number of irresponsible lunatics of another 
sort who would like to grant India complete Dominion 
Home Rule to-morrow. But apart from these prac 
tically negligible minorities it is a fact that with regard 
to the general problem of Indian self-government 
there are in this country no substantial or definable 
party differences—none, at any rate, that we know of. 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George 
might differ as to the precise steps that ought to be 
taken at this juncture, but it would not be easy to 
predict which of the three would take the more 
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“ advanced’ position, from the point of view of the 
Indian Swarajist politician. 

The broad fact is that, havingin the Montagu reforms 
taken the first step, we are all anxious to take the 
second as soon as possible. And this for the simple 
reason that that cant phrase, ‘“‘ The White Man’s 
Burden ’—so deeply and properly resented by Indians 
—has of late been acquiring for us a real meaning. 
The burden of our responsibilities in India has been 
notably increased by every step that we have taken 
along the reformist path and seems likely to go on 
increasing until we can shift a good deal more of it 
on to Indian shoulders. The object and purpose of 
the Commission is to advise us about this shift and to 
make it as large as possible; and about the honesty 
of that purpose there is no room for doubt at all. 
We all want India to relieve us of as much as possible 
of a task which is yearly becoming more thankless. 
If Indian politicians want to make the most of their 
present opportunities they must realise that this is 
truth and not blarney. 

The problem itself we have no space at this moment 
to discuss. It is certainly one of the most difficult 
political conundrums that has ever been posed. In 
essence it is a problem of how to give responsible self- 
government to a congeries of races which are neither 
willing nor able to accept responsibility either for 
the protection of their own frontiers or even the main- 
tenance of internal law and order. The ultimate 
solution will probably be on “ federal’ lines with a 
supreme central government delegating a maximum 
of authority to the provinces, but itself making no 
pretence of being responsible to anybody except the 
British Parliament. What, at the very least, seems 
certain, is that dyarchy must go; for until it goes 
no Indian Minister can enjoy (or suffer) that sense 
of personal responsibility to the electorate which 
is the prime foundation of real self-government. But 
how are we to get rid of dyarchy? What are we to 
substitute for it? How, above all, can the Indian 
electorate be enabled to feel that their votes—by 
turning out one set of Ministers and putting in another 
—may make some actual difference in the cireumstances 
of their lives? Ought we to seek the foundations of 
Indian self-government in the village communes ? 
Can we hope that town-bred politicians will ever 
represent the real wishes of the vast agricultural 
majority ? Can we not largely increase the electorate, 
which at present represents a bare five per cent. of the 
population ? These are the sort of questions that 
the Commission will have to study and answer. It will 


have the good wishes of all of us, but none will envy 
it its task. 


THE FIDDLER 


R. BALDWIN was in his usual happy-go-lucky 
mood when the House of Commons reassembled 


on Tuesday. The programme of business to be 
done in the short Autumn Session is prodigious. Together 
with a few measures of first-rate importance there is a 
mass of minor Bills on every subject under the sun— 
from Overseas Betting and Colonial Probates to Rabbits 
and Rooks and the Ouse Drainage. The Prime Minister, 
of course, does not expect all these to be disposed of ; 
like the boat ticket to Calais, he says, they are labelled 
“wind and weather permitting.” It is a jolly little joke. 





But we should appreciate it more if the Government 
showed any signs of seriousness about really serious matters, 
of which the most outstanding, as both Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Lloyd George insisted, are the distress in the 
coal mines and unemployment. Mr. Baldwin appears to 
have no inkling of the gravity of either. He did his worst 
for the coal industry last year, and leaves it now to stew 
in its own juice. And for unemployment he proposes a 
measure that will add to, rather than diminish, the general 
discontent. Mr. Baldwin is, in short, an incorrigible trifler, 
fiddling while England rots. 

It is no mere figure of speech to say that England is 
rotting. The statistics of unemployment and short time 
in the great staple industries, and of pauperism in the 
“* necessitous areas,” tell a tale of semi-starvation, of loss 
of efficiency, of despair and demoralisation in a million 
households. This misery can be seen at its starkest in 
the coalfields. The Labour correspondent of the Daily 
News, a very able and experienced observer, has given 
us in the last few days an account of the conditions in 
South Wales. In Blaina, Abertillery and Blaenavon, he 
says, in the Monmouthshire valleys and in nearly the 
whole of the Rhondda, the streets are crowded with 
workless men. Many of them have no hope of ever getting 
work in the pits again; some have been continuously 
idle for four or five years. The percentage of insured 
male workers who are unemployed ranges in the different 
towns from twenty to seventy-five. The Poor Law 
Guardians are up to their eyes in difficulty and debt, and 
many of the local authorities are disastrously handicapped 
by their inability to collect their revenues. The building 
and repairing of schools, road improvements, sanitary 
works, are held up. And shopkeepers, small craftsmen 
and traders are, of course, all involved in the general 
distress. Nor have even those who are fortunate enough . 
to be in work very much tocrow about. We are told that 
nearly half of the 180,000 men now in the pits in South 
Wales are on the subsistence wage, which means a maximum 
of £2 8s. 4d. for a full week. The Daily News correspondent 
cites a paysheet that he saw of a miner who had actually 
worked six shifts and earned this sum. But from the 
£2 8s. 4d. there were deductions for rent, medical fund, 
insurance and coal, amounting to £1 2s. 10d., so that the 
balance for food, clothing and all other purposes for Limself 
and his family was £1 5s. 6d. 

Nor does South Wales stand alone. Northumberland, 
Durham and other coalfields are in the same case. Of 
the 1,106,100 on the Employment Exchange registers 
at the end of last month, no fewer than 283,691 were in the 
mining industry. And for this abomination of desolation 
Mr. Baldwin and his Government are primarily responsible. 
It was their callous and short-sighted policy in the dispute 
of last year that made it. They were warned by everyone 
who knew the facts, including their own Royal Commission, 
that drastic reorganisation alone could save the industry. 
But they ignored the warnings. They forced through 
an Eight Hours Act, to add to the existing load of mischief, 
and a measure embodying some petty reforms and sug- 
gestions of reorganisation which the coal-owners might 
adopt if they chose, and which, of course, they have not 
adopted. They will adopt nothing until they are com- 
pelled to. We agree with Mr. MacDonald that the House 
of Commons cannot in decency sit for six or seven weeks 
and keep its mouth shut about this scandal, that the 
Government ought to be reminded of their false prophecies 
and forced to face the situation. But we fear that only a 
miracle will inspire Mr. Baldwin with the courage to admit 
his errors, and the wisdom to repair them by a bold scheme 
of unification of the mines, whether the owners like it or 
not. Mr. Baldwin prefers fiddling. 
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Turn now to the larger problem of unemployment in 
general. What is the Government’s policy? They have 
prepared a pill to cure an earthquake—and a bad pill at 
that. The “* Blanesburgh ” Bill is not even, as it purports 
to be, based on the recommendations of the Blanesburgh 
Committee. The Committee proposed to lower the work- 
man’s weekly contribution, and to equalise the payments 
of the worker, the employer and the State. The Bill 
leaves all the contributions as they are. As for benefits, 
a small increase—2s. a week—is proposed for adult 
dependants, but that is counterbalanced by a reduction 
for single men and juveniles. All this may be regarded 
as an attempt to get “ actuarial soundness ” and economy. 
But as a measure for dealing with the real evils of unem- 
ployment it will be about as effective as a popgun fired 
at an armoured car. We do not suggest that there is 
any easy means which the Government could employ to 
get rid of the whole volume of unemployment. But there 
are means, which it could and ought to employ, of reducing 
the volume and of preventing the occurrence of unemploy- 
ment in certain trades, of alleviating the suffering it causes, 
and of distributing more fairly the burden of its cost. 
The time is ripe, and more than ripe, for transferring the 
whole charge of the unemployed from the local authorities 
to the State. The Conservative policy of pushing this 
burden from the taxpayers on to the ratepayers is both 
unjust and stupid. For not only is it exacting far more 
than their fair share from men of small means, but it is 
pressing heavily on industrial undertakings in all those 
places where it is most urgent that they should be en- 
couraged. Whatever may be the uses of the Poor Law, 
the wholesale maintenance of the able-bodied unemployed 
is certainly not one of them, and there is no reform more 
urgent than the releasing of the Boards of Guardians 
from this intolerable task. That in itself, it may be said, 
will not reduce unemployment. True; but there are 
other measures which will. The raising of the school age, 
for instance, and the provision of training for juveniles 
between sixteen and eighteen, would put children out 
of industry who ought to be out of it, and adults in 
who ought to be in. Improved organisation, not only in 
the coal mines but in other trades, would help. A recovery 
of the Russian market that we are so heedlessly losing 
would help. All these things are obvious, not merely 
to ardent “reformers,” to Socialists and Liberals, but 
even to some of the more enlightened Conservatives. But 
Mr. Baldwin will only fiddle. 

We are not surprised to find the Times saying, in a 
leading article the other day, that “‘the Unionist Party 
will require a livelier, more positive and more generous 
appeal” if it is to win the next election. It will, indeed! 
For we cannot recall any administration in our history 
which equals this one in its lack of imagination, in the 
inconstructiveness of its measures and the meanness of 
its outlook. Its leader has been full of good intentions, 
profuse in expressions of sympathy and promises of “ square 
deals.” His lieutenants for the most part have done 
little to distinguish them from the man-in-the-street. 
Some have talked a good deal ; one or two have performed 
antics of their own, or shown determination in bad 
causes. And the great army behind these dull officers 
has wanted nothing so much as a quiet life. Disturbers 
of the Tory peace must be put down—Russians sent back 
to Moscow, locked-out miners to their pits. Trade Unionists 
must find some other way of airing their grievances—or 
their sympathy with other people’s grievances—than 
strikes. Old things, like the Poor Law, had better be left 
alone, or even strengthened if, like the House of Lords, 
they can serve as a bulwark against democratic innovations. 
The common people must not ask for too many improve- 
ments in education or public health ; for these things cost 
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money, and the watchword is “economy.” Only let us 
cut down the rates, cut down the taxes, cut down the 
public departments, cut down the “dole,” cut down 
wages, and then, if we all pull together—that is to say, 
if the workers all work hard while the workless cheer 
them on—we shall come as near as can be to building 
Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land! And 
the peace will be so perfect that Mr. Baldwin will hardly 
need to fiddle. Only, as the Times says, there is an 
election coming, and it is “not beyond doubt” that 
Conservative policy will get the same support from 
“ liberal minded men of all parties ” as it did three years 
ago. Quite! 


INDEPENDENT EGYPT 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


VERYONE in Egypt is agreed that things here will 
E shortly, in vulgar parlance, begin to hum. No 
one appears to have the least idea what tune 
they will hum; but the present uneasy state of affairs is 
so obviously one which cannot endure that changes are 
confidently anticipated in the relative positions of the 
Egyptian political parties, in the status of the British officials 
of the Egyptian Government, and even in the relations 
between Great Britain and Egypt, so soon as the stage is 
set by the return of King Fuad and Lord Lloyd from Europe 
and the reopening of the Egyptian Parliament. 

The internal political situation is obscure. The Wafdists 
with their present overwhelming majority in Parliament 
have found no outstanding personality to replace “ Saadi 
Basha,” and they are not likely to. Both the Wafd and 
the Liberals appear from the tone of their newspapers 
to have been profoundly distrustful of the intentions of 
the Palace, and one is reminded of the opposition from that 
quarter to the present Constitution when it was first imposed 
by the British. Some indication of the peculiar political 
atmosphere is afforded by the pending prosecutions of 
the Siyasa, the best-edited journal in Egypt, and the 
Balagh, the principal organ of the Wafd, for indirect 
references to the influence exercised by the Throne, in 
terms which would in any other country have been con- 
sidered quite legitimate. It will be interesting to see to 
what extent the Egyptian judges prove subservient. 

The kept party of the Palace, which for some unknown 
reason calls itself the Unionist, is numerically insignificant ; 
it appears to owe its formidableness in the eyes of its 
opponents not so much to the prime source of its power as 
to its connection with that strange stormy petrel of politics, 
Nashaat Pasha. No other man in Egypt is so feared and 
hated. To the ordinary observer his prestige is inexplicable, 
and there are many conjectures as to the means by which 
he has gained his unique position with his royal master. 
The immense unwieldy Wafd itself breathed a sigh of 
relief when he was for practical purposes sent into temporary 
banishment in the Egyptian diplomatic service. His posting 
to Teheran was gleefully held to have removed him from the 
possibility of meddling in Egyptian politics ; but by adroit 
procrastination and pleas of ill-health which would never 
have been tolerated in an ordinary official he has contrived 
to avoid going into this honourable exile. Instead he has 
been flitting suspiciously up and down Europe, and it is 
now expected that he will return to Egypt at the same 
time as the king. The cry has been raised in the native 
papers that he is out to smash E] Dustour, the Constitution. 
Presumably the effect of his success would be to substitute 
a modified autocracy for the present ineffective democracy, 
but it is clear that no such change could take place without 
the approval of the British High Commissioner, whose 
attitude has naturally not been disclosed. 

As regards the executive, the policy advocated by the 
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Milner Commission has been closely followed, with the result 
that, except for the indirect and incalculable influences 
exerted through the offices of the Judicial Adviser and the 
Financial Adviser, British interference in the work of the 
various government departments is now almost non-existent. 
For instance, in the important Ministry of Agriculture 
the only foreigners are a few scientists isolated in the 
laboratories; in the Public Works, which is so largely 
concerned with the vital subject of irrigation, the British 
are reduced to the merest handful; only in the Public 
Instruction are they still numerous, but in that Ministry 
also they are entirely without power, no more than a band 
of ushers without security of tenure. 

Even so, the Egyptians have been anxious to reduce the 
British permeation still further. Some of the departments 
have unquestionably been working to make the position 
of their remaining British officials so difficult that they will 
feel bound to resign. Apart from the motives of nationalist 
enthusiasm and individual bias, the Egyptian Government 
must of necessity be influenced by the crowding pressure 
of the native candidates for permanent appointments. 
The men turned out by the local schools do not seek careers 
in business, and indeed, employers prefer the more nimble- 
witted Levantine; instead, every effendi who gets his 
secondary school certificate is regarded as possessing a 
prescriptive right to a government job. The supply of jobs 
being unequal to the demand, it becomes a clear duty of 
patriotism to evict as many foreigners as possible, even at 
the risk of inefficiency. 

At the same time, discrimination has been exercised 
against British in favour of other foreign nationals. 
When the Egyptian University was founded its direction 
was pre-eminently French and Belgian, English being 
ostentatiously excluded. However, in their eagerness to 
push their own cultural wares these professors overstepped 
the bounds of prudence. The Egyptian educational system 
is very deeply committed to English as its first foreign 
language, and when the University students found themselves 
compelled to listen to lectures in the unknown accents 
of French they protested so violently that the authorities 
had to give way. 

Yet unless Egypt is prepared to reverse its policy of 
development on Western lines—a reversal which is now 
probably impossible—no alternative to the employment 
of foreign officials, and especially technical officials, appears 
to be possible for years to come. Increasing numbers 
of young Egyptians are being sent on educational missions 
to Europe and America. Frequently they prove expert 
manipulators, and rarely something more than that, but 
in ability to work in a disinterested public or scientific 
spirit they have so far shown themselves generally deficient. 
Further, the Egyptian Government have to reckon with 
the extreme and almost universal reluctance of their own 
people to undertake any work involving isolation or a 
degree of hardship. For example, it has been found 
impossible to secure or train Egyptian candidates for 
posts in the Desert Surveys. 

Practically all the posts now occupied by foreigners 
are held on contracts of two years’ duration. The result 
is extremely unsatisfactory. Good men will not take 
service in Egypt on such insecure tenure unless they are 
forced to do so by the pressure of unemployment at home ; 
and during their stay in Egypt they are naturally always 
on the look out for a more certain job. The situation is 
harassing for the British officials and bad for the Egyptian 
Government which cannot in the circumstances expect 
to get good service from them. As it is, the Cromer 
tradition of self-effacing public service is utterly lost and 
gone. The splendid pre-War standard of the British 
Officials and their work had already been lowered by 


ill-considered post-War importations. Its final passing 
was unpleasantly emphasised by the manner in which 
the “compensation” scheme, which resulted from the 
Milner recommendations, was received four years ago. 
For months the question of how much cash each foreign 
official would get, and when, was the sole topic of dis- 
cussion and interest; and if the Egyptians had been the 
beneficiaries instead of the British there is no doubt that 
their greediness would have been very heartily condemned. 
Even discreditable means were adopted here and there 
to secure the fullest possible benefits of the scheme. One 
may fear that it is this last undignified exhibition of the 
British officials’ power which the Egyptians will remember 
longest and most vividly. 

British control has now been banished from the various 
departments long enough for some attempt to be made 
to estimate the effect of the withdrawal on the admin- 
istration as a whole. There is no room to doubt that 
the conduct of Government business in general is slower 
and more inefficient than it was. There is a noticeable 
falling-off in the condition of the roads and other public 
works. Public security is good in the great cities of Cairo 
and Alexandria, where the backbone of the police is still 
British, and as far as Europeans are concerned it has never 
been better: but the native papers are full of laments 
at the amount of crime in the provinces, there are frequent 
reports of the corruption of local officials, and there appears 
to be a recrudescence of the brutal amateurish brigandage 
peculiar to the country districts of Egypt. If the spread 
of the drug traffic is causing the gravest apprehensions to 
the authorities just at present, the worst offenders are 
not the deluded native consumers but the poisonous 
Greeks and Levantines who are the chief distributors. 
In this, as in many other matters, the Capitulations operate 
to shelter the evil-doer and to baulk the efforts of the 
Egyptians to set their house in order. 

Of the administration of the two most important elements 
in the economic life of the country the native Press has 
been complaining clamorously. In parts of the Delta 
there certainly has been a serious shortage of water this 
year; it was probably due in the first instance to a mis- 
calculation of the area which could safely be put under 
rice, that most thirsty of all crops; but the serious charge 
has been brought and reiterated that while the fellaheen 
in the Behera have lost their crops through lack of water 
at the critical time, means were found to irrigate the 
lands of certain deputies in the same province as copiously 
as usual. Further, it has been stated categorically 
that in some parts of Egypt the fellaheen have to pay 
baksheesh at a definite rate per feddan to the local 
irrigation officials. 

Great and widespread dissatisfaction has been expressed 
at the preliminary estimate of this year’s cotton crop, 
the first conducted wholly by Egyptian officials. Matters 
have been made worse by the suspicious postponement 
of the issue of final figures. The point had already been 
raised at last year’s International Cotton Conference at 
Cairo. The one remaining British official concerned with 
the estimate then admitted its unreliability and practically 
threw the blame on his Egyptian staff. He resigned 
immediately after his declaration, and now apparently 
this year’s estimate is more fallacious than the last. 

It is noteworthy that while the Egyptian papers give 
vent to the most outspoken dissatisfaction with the details 
of the native administration, no comparison is made 
with the conditions before the British abdicated, and no 
voice is raised to appeal for a return to British depart- 
mental control. The days are past when mobs of school- 
boys could invade the government offices as disorderly 
press-gangs recruiting demonstrators in favour of Zaghlul, 
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and could burn down the offices of hostile editors with 
impunity, but such is still the public temper that no news- 
paper cares to take any line that could be construed as 
pro-British. It is no secret that a body of British opinion 
in Egypt would be glad to see a reversal of the Milner 
policy because it would mean the reopening of settled 
careers in the service of the Egyptian Government. Such 
a reversal could only follow a radical change in the relations 
between Great Britain and Egypt, and that is a contingency 
which some observers refuse to think of as remote. Mean- 
while, it seems certain that if Egypt is left to manage her 
own internal affairs, two struggles will develop—the 
first, between the Palace and the popular parties; the 
second, between those Egyptians who desire to purge 
the government completely of British officials, and those 
who recognise the need which still exists for their best 
service. 


THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW 


HERE is, perhaps, no other holder of high office 

to whom I bear such inextinguishable hatred as I 

bear to the Lord Mayor of London. I do not mean 
the present Lord Mayor of London: I mean any Lord 
Mayor of London. If he were my dearest friend, I should 
hate him on the day on which he assumed office as Lord 
Mayor. It is true that my hatred lasts only twenty-four 
hours, but it recurs once a year as surely as Christmas 
Day. There is, I confess, nothing noble in it—no inherited 
passion of revenge such as there was in Hannibal’s hatred 
of Rome. On the other hand, my hatred of the Lord 
Mavor is not a mere form of words. When I say, “I hate 
the Lord Mayor,” I do not speak lukewarmly like the 
people who say such things as “I hate boiled cabbage ” 
or “I hate poetry.” There is no bitterness in such 
hatreds since no one above the age of childhood is compelled 
to eat boiled cabbage or to read poetry. Unlike these, 
my hatred is exceedingly bitter. It is a kind of narrow- 
minded, selfish loathing such as a motorist feels towards 
a pedestrian—especially towards a child pedestrian. The 
motorist’s hatred casts no reflection on the child: there 
are circumstances in which the infant Samuel himself 
would have been an object of loathing to motorists. They 
would hate him simply because he was in the way, and 
most of us, however few and feeble our convictions, are 
convinced of at least one thing—that nobody has the right 
to be in the way. We could scarcely forgive the Queen 
of China for being in the way. I can certainly not forgive 
the Lord Mayor of London. Yet, with perfect indifference 
to my feelings, he never misses an opportunity of getting 
into my way some day in the early part of November. 
Year after year I find myself on that day on the north 
side of a narrow street, asking only to be allowed to cross 
to the south side and get to my work, and year after year 
I am forbidden to cross the street because the Lord Mayor 
and the Lord Mayor’s Show are passing. I do not think 
I should mind being held up in this fashion on any other 
day in the year, but the Lord Mayor’s Show always takes 
place on the day on which I am in a desperate hurry. 
It is as though he deliberately arranged his programme in 
the way that he foresaw would cause me the greatest 
inconvenience. I do not wish to pose as a victim of 
persecution, but if any man was ever persecuted by a 
succession of Lord Mayors, that man is myself. The 
very halts that the procession makes seem malicious attempts 
at exasperation. Often I have had to look at the same 
four aldermen sitting with mocking smiles in their carriage 
for what seemed hours. If any film moved at this pace 
in a cinema, there would be a riot among the spectators. 
I have no prejudice against aldermen, but who would not 
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grow weary of looking at the same aldermen for ap 
infinite period ? Children may cheer, but I have always 
noticed that in such circumstances the faces of many of 
the grown-up spectators are, like my own, grim, set, and 
lowering. 

Realising on Wednesday that the Lord Mayor was 
about to engage in his annual attempt to cut me off on 
the way to the office, I resolved to outwit him. Though 
I knew that it would cost me an additional fourpence- 
halfpenny—no small consideration to a man recently 
threatened with prosecution for not having paid his income 
tax—lI decided to travel to the office by a circuitous route, 
taking a train to the City and catching the Underground 
at Liverpool Street. I was fatuously happy as I took my 
seat in the train and opened my morning paper—the 
fourth I had opened that morning. I turned to the 
programme of the Lord Mayor’s Show, enjoying the thought 
that at all those points which it would pass I should not 
be there to see. I felt as though the Lord Mayor and 
I were playing a game of poker and as though, while he 
was greatly pleased with himself for holding four aces, 
I had still better reason for being pleased with myself 
since I held a royal flush. Alas! my satisfaction was 
shortlived. No sooner did I cast my eye down the pro- 
gramme than to my consternation I saw that one of the 
first streets along which the Lord Mayor’s Show was to 
pass was Liverpool Street, and that it was expected to 
arrive at Liverpool Street at the very moment at which 
I should wish to cross it. And, indeed, when I arrived 
at Broad Street Station, it was as the newspaper had 
foretold. Not only was the procession passing outside, 
but every exit from the station was barred. The gates 
were closed, and I was virtually a prisoner. The Lord 
Mayor held the royal flush, after all. 

I joined a small crowd of fellow-prisoners who were 
standing in uncomfortable positions in a covered stairway 
and craning their necks in the hope of seeing a small 
segment of the procession round the end of a wall. The 
young lady of the poem who tried to look into her ear 
with her eye was not in a better position for sight-seeing. 
There was, besides, the bleakest of draughts blowing down 
the stairway—a draught that suggested not only the 
coldness of ice, but spiritual misery. Others in the street 
might cheer, but shivering prisoners are not in a mood to 
cheer even a lorry-load of baskets with the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Basket-makers riding after it in their carriages. 
Even Dick Whittington and his cat were too nearly invisible 
to excite us to enthusiasm. As I watched as much of the 
procession as I could see passing, I heard one man saying 
to another in a curious tone: ‘* Not often the Lord Mayor’s 
Show comes round this way.” ‘‘ No,” said the other, 
““I suppose not.” I do not know whether they were 
speaking the truth or not, but if they were, the behaviour 
of the Lord Mayor seems to me more sinister than 
ever. It suggests a kind of fiendish cunning on his part 
to have chosen to divert his coach down Liverpool Street 
on the only day on which I had ever travelled to Liverpool 
Street for the sole purpose of avoiding him. 

In exasperation I turned my back on the procession, 
went into the station dining-room, and sat down to lunch. 
I have had better lunches. By the time I thought the 
procession was safely past, I emerged, and, finding the 
gates open, made my way into the street. There were 
no ’buses going in the right direction, and, fearing that if 
I went by Underground I should find the Lord Mayor 
waiting for me at my destination, I set out on foot towards 
the Bank of England. There were flags in the streets 
and joyous notices on the walls of the buildings, such as 
** London Wall Restaurant Welcomes the Lord Mayor,” 
but they stirred no response in my drooping spirits. As 
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I approached the Bank, the crowd was getting thicker 
and I heard a sound of cheering. It looked as though a 
procession were passing the end of the street, with the 
peaked caps and braided liveries of men on horseback 
bobbing above the heads of the crowd. Rows of policemen 
were preventing anyone from crossing the road. One of 
the most gorgeous coaches ever seen outside a fairy-tale, 
with one of the most gorgeous coachmen sitting behind 
the horses, was slowly approaching, while a small boy 
standing on a dangerous sill with his father holding him 
up by the ankle was waving both his arms at it with solemn 
enthusiasm. No, there was no doubt about it: the Lord 
Mayor had caught me again. 

As I stood and watched him go by amid the acclamations 

of the multitude, but not of me, I thought many things 
about Lord Mayors’ Shows. At first they were bitter 
things, but the vocabulary of the English language being 
limited, I soon came to a dead stop in that direction for 
want of words in which to clothe my thoughts. Then, 
because a man must think something or other, I began 
to think benevolent thoughts—with difficulty at first, 
but more easily as one kind thought succeeded another, 
I remembered all the processions I had seen when I was 
a boy and how I would have walked a mile and more 
to see even a procession of Rechabites. I remembered 
all the crowds I had seen, and how I would once have gone 
without a meal to mingle in almost any crowd gathered 
for almost any cause. And I thought to myself how 
much I should have enjoyed seeing the Lord Mayor’s 
coach and the Lord Mayor’s coachman and even the Lord 
Mayor himself if only this were thirty or forty years ago. 
“For the sake of the children,” I decided, “‘ the Lord 
Mayor’s Show must be allowed to go on.” ‘“ What!” 
cried my worse self, ‘‘ even if it prevents you from crossing 
the street on the one day in the year in which you are 
really in a hurry to cross the street?” ‘ Yes,” I replied 
with a full heart, “‘ even in that case—for the sake of the 
children.” 
Then, noticing the comparative fewness of the children 
in the crowd, I began to wonder why all the children of 
London were not there to see the Lord Mayor of London, 
or at least his coach and his coachman. And I remembered 
that in modern schools an absurd theory has gained ground 
that children are educated only in the class-room and at 
their books. I have heard of schools in which the parents 
even of day-pupils are not permitted to keep their children 
away from school in order to see the great events of the 
world—football matches, processions and pageants. It 
is my own view that the Lord Mayor’s Show or the Oxford 
and Cambridge Rugby match may play as important a 
part in a child’s education as the day’s French or algebra, 
and for this reason I should like to see the discipline of 
the schools sufficiently relaxed to allow any child to stay 
away from school on any day on which it would be better 
employed away from school than at school. Or, failing 
that, there should be a general holiday in the schools on 
the occasion of events that are better worth seeing than 
reading about. The Lord Mayor’s Show, it seems to 
me, is such an event. To men and women in a hurry 
to cross the street, it may be merely a nuisance, but to a 
child it is a procession of delights, charming as a piece of 
history from the library of Cinderella. Turn the Lord 
Mayor’s Show into a festival for children, and you will 
not only give pleasure to thousands of children, but 
improve the Lord Mayor’s Show and make the Lord Mayor 
himself even more popular than the present Lord Mayor 
seems to be already. No child who learns to associate 
Lord Mayors with holidays and pageants will ever hate 
the Lord Mayor when it grows up. Even I should cease 
to hate him as I do if I felt that his coach and coachman 
were no longer being wasted on adult eyes. ¥. ¥. 





THE POULTRY KEEPER’S 
PARADISE 


ANY years ago a Lancashire cobbler, Tom Barron 
M by name, descendant they tell you in the 
Preston country of many generations of cobblers, 
went to a lecture given-by E. T. Brown, the well-known 
poultry expert, and came away with the feeling that poultry 
keeping was worth while. So he bought a setting of eggs, 
did well with it, and increased his stock steadily through 
several seasons. He found a ready market for his wares, 
but he also found that they took up much time that belonged 
of right to cobbling, and he was faced with the question 
of reducing his birds or giving up his business. In the end 
he decided that poultry keeping rather than cobbling was 
his forte. He devoted himself entirely to chicken rear ing 
made a great fortune, and is regarded to-day as the father 
of the huge industry that dominates the agricultural 
situation in Lancashire. He is still at work, not because 
he has any occasion to take trouble, but because he has 
acquired a habit that he cannot relinquish. Other men 
have followed in his footsteps and have amassed money, 
but nobody has challenged his pride of place, and wherever 
you go among the henwives of the United Kingdom, and 
probably of Ireland too, you will find those who have or 
claim to have the Barron strain in their flock, if it is any- 
thing better than a collection of mongrels. 

To-day all Lancashire outside the Black Country, and 
much of Lancashire inside it, has a chicken run. From the 
labourer who keeps half-a-dozen birds in his back garden, 
to the nobleman who maintains nearly fifty thousand head 
of birds and a great staff to supervise their needs and to dis- 
pose of anything from five to ten million eggs in the course 
of the year, all Lancastrians are poultry keepers. They 
talk birds, they study points, they revel in the subtleties 
of selection and cross-breeding, they employ the latest 
devices. If they are wealthy their poultry houses are lighted 
by electricity, and the machinery employed to reduce labour 
involves a large initial outlay. Taking the small men who 
own an acre of land or less, as well as the big men who make 
returns that are placed on record, it is safe to say that at 
least a quarter and possibly a third of the poultry and eggs 
produced in England, Scotland and Wales come from Lan- 
cashire. Even to-day men will tell you that the game is not 
played out, and that it is possible for anyone, who has the 
capital necessary for a start, to begin by earning a living 
and to end with a fortune. Poultry keepers work hard 
but they keep their motor-cars and they have glorious 
holidays at Blackpool, Southport, and other homes of joyous 
entertainment. 

The high level of their achievement is due to the proper 
use of the grey matter within their skulls; belonging to a 
county noted for its shrewdness, they have succeeded in 
solving the marketing problem. The Lancashire poultry 
breeder sells nothing at a loss; the middleman may buy 
his new-laid eggs and keep them in a cellar until they are 
unfit to eat and then unload them upon an unprotected 
public, but the poultry farmer sent those eggs to market 
when they were new laid, and the price was fixed by the 
Lancashire Federation of Poultry Societies, whose repre- 
sentatives meet every weck at Preston. The greater part 
of the eggs marketed there was bought by the Lancashire 
Egg Producers’ Society and sent to selected points through- 
out the country where the demand was most brisk. 

The cities where industry is most centralised are Preston’s 
chief patrons, and vast though the supply is the demand can 
exhaust it. The Lancashire consumer has his own par- 
ticular taste that must be catered for; there are birds he 
likes and birds he won’t look at. Certain breeds are anathema 
to him, others he favours highly. For example, among old 
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hens the White Sussex are worth 6s. a dozen more than 
birds of any other breed, while if he is offered Faverolles, a 
breed that finds plenty of favour elsewhere, the Lancastrian 
will reject them with some approach to indignation. But 
he will pay a fair price for what he wants and the producer 
can make money. 

The figures of poultry keeping are very interesting. A 
good laying hen costs 2}d. a week to keep (before the war 
the writer’s accounts, carefully kept, showed a cost of five 
farthings), and the profit, making no charge for labour but 
after paying for rearing and allowing for losses, should be 
7s. 6d. per bird. Geese cost 1s. for the egg, and can be run 
up to Christmas at a total cost of about 2s. 6d., because, as 
is well known, these birds get their living off the grass 
throughout the summer and autumn and need only a little 
fattening at the end. The price is low and the profit high ; 
a ten-pound bird will yield up to 15s. on the Christmas 
market, and the total cost of producing and preparing it for 
the market will be 8s. 6d. A turkey that costs 25s. in the 
Christmas market probably cost 12s. to bring there; the 
profit on ducks comes largely through their eggs, but in 
Lancashire a good bird will fetch six or seven shillings at 
nine weeks. 

It is of interest to consider the cost of setting up in 
poultry keeping and what the possibilities are. One man 
should be able to look after 1,000 birds ; on the great farms 
they reckon one whole time worker to 1,250. A thousand 
can be kept on five acres of ground and will need ten houses. 
They say in Lancashire that it is possible for a man to run 
a cottage with five acres for his laying hens and three acres 
for rearing at a total rent, including rates, of anything 
between 16s. and £1 a week. His houses, 30 ft. by 10, will 
cost him £50 apiece, his fencing 2s. a yard, an incubator 
with 250 egg capacity can be bought for £11 10s. The 
practical man does not buy those incubators on which he 
must pay a heavy advertising bill, but he inquires from men 
equally practical and finds that there are several makes on 
the market that are reliable and moderate in price. Careful 
calculation has shown that whether the beginner starts 
with eggs or day-old chicks or pullets, the price by the time 
laying starts shows little or no variation. His eggs are the 
cheapest, but he has the cost of incubating; his day-old 
chicks are cheaper than pullets, but he has the risks of 
rearing; his pullets, of course, are an expensive proposi- 
tion, but they are over the danger period and are ready 
to lay. 

In general terms a man can start poultry farming on a 
scale that would provide him with a good living if he has a 
capital of £1,000, With ordinary luck his income should 
be £300 a year, if his luck be exceptional £350, and this is 
for utility egg and poultry production, and does not take 
into account the possibilities of selling settings at special 
prices or selling pedigree birds at a high figure. When the 
time comes that he can enlarge his plant and his stock he 
must be prepared to double it, because in that way he can 
employ the whole time services of a man who will look after 
the next thousand for him. His land does not go sour if he 
will apply lime, cob lime for choice, at the rate of £2 per 
acre every year. The birds are not disturbed or hurt in 
any way by the lime and the land preserves its freshness. 
Some breeders put down basic slag every third year, but 
this manure has a very small lime content and its value is 
chiefly in improving the pastures. Lancashire is not an 
agricultural county, but the side line that it has taken from 
agriculture and developed in the footsteps of Mr. Tom 
Barron has given it an astonishing measure of prosperity 
outside the purely industrial areas. 

It is interesting to reflect that, had some emergency 
cobbling kept Mr. Tom Barron away from Mr. Brown’s 
lecture, Lancashire might have had comparatively few 





poultry to-day, the great industrial towns would have had 
no new-laid eggs, and our bill from the foreigner for elderly 
eggs and stringy chickens would have been higher than it is, 
Already we have eggs coming from China, and of the method 
of collection in other countries I have one vivid memory, 
Many years ago I was in South Morocco, and some hundred 
and fifty miles from the coast came upon an egg collector 
who was buying eggs in the villages and paying from two. 
pence to twopence halfpenny a dozen for them. They were 
packed in cases and sent on mules:or donkeys to a coast 
town, Mazagan or Mogador, where they waited for a 
steamer. In bad weather the steamer could not call, for 
there was no harbour at either port, so the eggs would 
wait until the clouds rolled by and the wind ceased to blow, 
Then they would travel to London via the Canary Islands, 
On making inquiry of an expert I was assured that age 
could not wither nor lack of custom stale the infinite variety 
of their purposes. “‘ There are confectioners,” he said 


seriously, ““ who can make quite good cakes and pastry with 
any kind of egg.” 


What a pity it is that when Mr. E. T. Brown goes lec- 


turing there is not at least one Tom Barron in every county 
to hear what he has to say. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 


THE SURTAX AND THE LABOUR PARTY 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of to-day you comment on what I am 
reported to have said at Tonmawr on the above subject. That 
night the reporters worked under extraordinarily difficult 
conditions (for some time they were in total darkness), so that 
the course of my argument was not very clear in the newspapers 
next morning. It was: 

1. Neither the surtax nor the differentiation between 
“earned ” and “ unearned ” incomes is new. 

2. The idea of the Labour Party is not to levy taxes upon 
a given form of income and earmark them for some special 
expenditure. To do so with a capital levy would be legitimate, 
with an income tax or any other recurring tax, illegitimate. 

3. A Labour Government would consider what social legis- 
lation was necessary in the national interest, and after Parliament 
had agreed, the Chancellor of the Exchequer would have to 
find ways and means. 

4. A general survey of the burden of rating and taxation 
(which are inseparable) was necessary, and in making it two 
things had to be kept in mind. High rates were more detri- 
mental to industry than high income tax, and much of our 
taxation was not a “ burden,” but a transfer from one pocket 
into another. We had to get at the substance behind figures. 

5. Thrift as a party issue was a fraud. The Tories were 
substituting it for the Zinovieff letter. Saving to provide 
capital for replacement and expansion was essential. Mr. 
Churchill’s finance had proved that that was not assisted by 
lowering the super-tax. Again, if this saving involved a low 
standard of life for the masses and a plentiful enjoyment and 
extravagance for a small class, it presented a hopeless problem. 
The Labour Party approached national thrift as a social problem 
and its financial proposals helped to solve it. 

6. The Tory solution was to pile up the rates or to leave 
the question of destitution untouched; the Liberals had no 
policy at all. There was some danger of pauperisation in the 
Labour policy, but that could easily be avoided. 

7. I laid special emphasis upon the fact that Budgets had 
to be taken as a whole and not in parts, that saving and expendi- 
ture had to go together, that political policy—e.g., agreements 
making disarmament possible—had to be taken in relation to 
Budgets, and that only in this complete conspectus of aim 
and idea could the Labour Party’s financial proposals be con- 
sidered.—Yours, etc., J. Ramsay MacDona.p. 

House of Commons. 

November 5th. 


To the Editor of Tre NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Some years ago I followed the excellent advice given 
in one of your advertisements, and.commenced a modest invest- 
ment of savings in the Co-operative Trust—and have never 
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ted doing so. Here, I thought, was an ideal institution— 
a capitalistic venture run by a good Socialist, along Liberal 
lines, the venture under the eye of a trusted Scot with Con- 
servative leanings; a safe 7 per cent. investment, no income- 
tax deduction, dividends regularly paid, with music and song at 
the annual meeting of the Corporation! What more could any 
man with a small income desire ? 

But now comes the surtax! If I understand the yield figures 
as quoted by its advocates, the Co-operative Investment 
Trust must come under the surgical knife of this new taxation 
device, for although it cannot touch the dividends paid to the 
members of the Trust, it would, in fact, do so in many cases by 
taking toll from the concerns in which the Trust is interested. 
Is this not so? 

Perhaps it would be possible for your City editor some time 
to give an answer to this question.— Yours, etc., 


Joun H. Hares. 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN, 

S1r,—Most reasonable people, I think, will share your doubts 
that the surtax, by a more even distribution of wealth, will 
stimulate production and consequently savings. 

It would be interesting to hear your views on the other objec- 
tions that have been raised in various quarters to the proposed 
surtax. ‘These may be summarised as fullows : 

(1) The yield is likely to be less than half the eighty-five 
nillions estimated. 

(2) The discrimination against investment income is excessive. 

(3) The scheme carries graduation in taxation dangerously far, 
in view of the fact that the highest incomes already suffer tax at 
10s. in the pound. 

(4) The consequences are likely to be an encouragement to 
both legal and illegal evasion as regards the higher incomes. 
The resultant diminution in the super-tax yield might well 
cancel out the expected increase in revenue through the imposi- 
tion of the surtax.—Yours, etc., DeENiIs HELLYAR. 

Bristol. 

Nov. 6th. 


LIBERAL AND LABOUR POLICIES 
To the Editor of Tz NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,— You published a little while ago a letter from Mr. 
Charles King, a Liberal candidate. Your correspondent stated 
that progressive political reform remained in peril because of 
Liberal and Labour division about persons and parties. He 
added that he had submitted his own political programme to 
representative men in both parties and had had it formally 
endorsed by both. 

May I, as one who for nearly eighteen years was a Liberal 
member, say a word on this subject? When returned to 
Parliament in 1906 I had been a member of the Fabian Society 
for over ten years and as an evolutionary socialist found that fact 
no bar to election as an advanced Liberal. Publicly retaining 
and, when necessary, defending my position over the whole 
period of eighteen years’ membership and seven parliamentary 
elections, I hardly remember a word of criticism of my mild 
Socialistic views from members of the Liberal Party. 

When, eventually, I fought twice with Labour opposition 
(losing my seat, of course, on each occasion to a Conservative), 
Thad no reason to believe that there was any important difference 
between the reforms I advocated and those which my Labour 
opponents advocated. Then party allegiance was preferred, and 
probably still is, to a united attempt by the voters to obtain 
members of Parliament who represent their views regardless of 
party labels. 

I believe I am one of a very large number of English men and 
women to whom the word “ Socialism,” with its necessarily 
gradual and tentative economic changes, strikes no terror even 
if it offers no speedy hope for the regeneration of mankind. 

I know of other Liberal and Labour candidates of the same 
mind who, I am certain, place practicable political and economic 
reforms before allegiance ‘to the parties they are, or have been, 
members of. These are men who would gladly undertake the 
arduous burdens of a parliamentary candidature, wholly indif- 
ferent as to whether they were described as Liberal, Labour, 
Radical or Socialist. Many of these men have years of public 
service behind them. 

They now decline to be candidates because they are not 
Prepared to spend health, time and money on propaganda in 
populous and unwieldly constituencies with the knowledge that 
the same doctrines they will teach and preach will, at the same 
time, be taught and preached in the same constituency by 


another equally earnest candidate with the result, in a vast 
number of cases, that each candidate will obtain such equally 
excellent support that neither will be returned. 

The value of our party system is great and to it I think there 
is no practical alternative. But surely there are hundreds of 
thousands of intelligent and progressive thinking men and 
women now unrepresented in Parliament who wish to be repre- 
sented there. These know that an anti-Conservative candidate, 
whose views coincide with their own, must, if returned, support a 
Government of like views—whether its name be Labour, Liberal 
or Liberal-Labour Coalition. Must they all remain disenfran- 
chised until our electoral machinery gives a voter a second 
choice by means of an alternative vote or P.R. ? 

Shortly, in at least those constituencies where Conservatism 
appears to remain unshaken are there not a sufticient number of 
men and women of good will (Labour and Liberal) who will, 
regardless of party labels, join together in formulating an agreed 
programme of political reform and, thereafter, render united 
help to candidates who can and will earnestly support it ?— 


Yours, etc., ATHELSTAN RENDALL. 
Redlands, Bournemouth. 
Nov. 6th. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CANADA 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—I sometimes wonder what would be the appearance 
of the British Empire if its millions of square miles of waste 
lands were struck off the map, and its productive and habitable 
territories only shown thereon. 

To many people, long since reconciled to the contour of the 
Empire as a whole, it may come as something of a shock to 
learn that approximately five-eighths of the vast stretches 
forming the Confederation of Canada are so much “ scrap,” 
and that in the remaining three-eighths there are millions of 
square acres of land which will never yield an ounce of agri- 
cultural produce or a mineral of any economic value. 

No one can speak with absolute certainty of the mineral 
wealth of the frozen north. Stories galore of the existence of 
gold, silver and copper, etc., are in circulation, but the truth 
is that except in comparatively few districts—islands in a 
great ocean of space—little is known of the vast territories that 
stretch for hundreds of miles up to and beyond the Arctic 
circle. Lack of means of communication renders the task of 
exploring parties extremely difficult, and many decades must 
pass before the world is in possession of a complete map of 
the land which makes Canada look such an imposing object 
on paper. In the meantime, steamship and railway companies 
continue to boost the “* unexpluited wealth ” of the Confedera- 
tion! There are thousands of people who interpret ‘* Guides 
to Canada ” in a literal sense, and acquire wisdom only at the 
cost of travelling to and from this “‘ Land of Golden Oppor- 
tunities.” I suppose there has been more nonsense written 
about this part of the world than most other countries, and 
one can only marvel at the continued existence of a class of 
people who play into the hands of those whose one object 
would appear to be to attract people to Canada, and having 
got them there, to issue circulars to them on arrival illustrating 
the wonderful advantages of a trip to “ The Old Country,” 
with all the privileges of a lengthy stay in the Scilly Isles ! 

I have recently completed an interesting trip of over 3,000 
miles across Canada. I am sorry I am in no mood to write 
in ** The Golden West Awaits You” vein. On the contrary, 
my advice is, “* Stay where you are; for those without money 
there is nothing here.” The cost of living is everywhere 
abnormally high. A Canadian dollar goes no farther than 
does 1s. 6d. in London, although its face value is only a little 
under 4s. Rents are everywhere high, and in the majority of 
cases the accommodation is of the poorest. There are few 
“home comforts.” On this side of the Rockies the climate 
is severe—seven months of winter and five of summer. It 
does not agree with everyone. In every town unemployment 
statistics are high. For about five months each year there 
is a steady demand for farm hands and domestic servants, 
with rates of pay for the former of from one to five dollars a 
day, “eats” included, and for the latter of from twenty to 
thirty dollars a month. After each harvest the inevitable 
slump sets in, and thousands find themselves workless. Many 
of these poor devils drift into vagrancy, and are invariably 
sent to prison for being without visible means of support— 
one of the gravest “crimes” in this country. It will save 
much heart-burning if those who contemplate coming to Canada 
will first of all learn something about the conditions obtaining 
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here. Canada is essentially an agricultural country, with 
enormous possibilities for those with capital. It is not an 
industrial country as yet, although its industries are growing. 
The country needs capital, not penniless immigrants. It has 
become largely Americanised, an inevitable result of its proximity 
to the great American Republic. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that Canada will become more and more American and less 
and less English in its outlook and ideals as time progresses. 

There is little or no culture in the country, generally speaking. 
It is fundamentalist in outlook, and spiritually it seems to me 
to be a very dead land. The Canadians are not readers, hence 
the lack of bookshops. The “Old Vic” Sundays obtain 
everywhere, and the squabbles between the Baptists and 
other sects are painful and ludicrous. There is a strong 
nationalist spirit which obscures great issues. One of the most 
pressing needs of the country is education in social science. 
I must apologise for the length of this letter.—Yours, etc., 

31 Rusholme Park Crest, G. E. O. Knicar. 

Toronto. 
October 28rd. 


Miscellany 


DRIVELISATION 


IR THOMAS BEECHAM once referred, in 
rather ungracious terms, to the ‘fools’? who 
listened to the noises they heard wirelessly 

broadcasted and mistook them for music, but I wonder 
why he selected these particular experimenters for 
derision. It is possible that they derive from these 
‘noises’? a much more true conception of music 
than their fellow-citizens who get their chief knowledge 
ofthe art from the daily press. Forexample, Sir Thomas 
conducted a concert at the Albert Hall a fortnight 
ago, and on the following Monday morning the readers 
of the Daily Mail (of October 81st, 1927) are told, 
with all the emphasis of a caption, that Sir Thomas 
S: 
, A DEAN OF DIGNITY. 
The writer begins by dismissing the programme with 
a gesture, “programmes do not take you very far 
into things, do they?” He then turns his attention 
to the audience : 

What a scene in the vast crowded hall when thousands sat 


thick upon their chairs, so close and mingled and motionless 
as the music held them that they looked like painted frescoes. 


There’s a wreath laid upon Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
Tomb of English Prose! Hypocrisy is the tribute 
vice pays to virtue, and Fleet Street lives by uttering 
an equally base and spurious coinage in imitation of 
literature. There was a time when these Fleet Street 
“‘utterers”’ only dealt in the inferior and commoner 
productions of the literary mint, when what they uttered 
was the mere ordinary copper, nickel and brass of 
everyday use, and since nobody had a monopoly of 
this coinage and their metal was roughly as good as 
anybody else’s, their profession was that of an honest 
tradesman who sold his coins by making them look 
bright and new. But now the hawk-eyed press- 
magnates have found a much more profitable business 
—they have taken to uttering gold ! 

What a wonderful silence, the silence of that throng, whence 


no rustle nor cough nor murmur came to taint the beauty of 
song nor mar the orchestra’s luminous flow. 


Are there not many plain and honest men—and not 
only country bumpkins—whom those words would 
deceive ? Who, except the expert, given that passage 
apart from its context, would detect its false ring ? 
Certainly the word luminous is enough to give the 
whole piece away, but the average reader does not 
immediately see through such transparent bluff. But 
there is much more to follow : 


Sir Thomas Beecham, while the audience broke into ap- 
plause, came smiling to his place, bowing to his public, bowing 


ene, 


to his orchestra, a dean of dignity, a marvel of mien, a 
straight from the Prado, specially released by Velasquez for 
the occasion ... 

Here I interrupt to ask the question whether at 
this point even the most simple-minded reader must 
not begin to feel slightly uneasy ? I doubt it. These 
press-magnates and Fleet Street editors know their 
business. Ever since the War they have been droppi 
a lead into the ocean of human gullibility and they 
have not yet struck bottom. Those who have watched 
its London press closely during the past few years 
have seen the phenomena I would describe as Swafferitis 
and Casilerossery spread like a plague. The Daily 
Express has set the pace, and what I have been quoting 
is merely the Daily Mail’s attempt to follow suit, 
What continues, for example, is a perfect example of 
Swafferitis : 

What a man! Whata master of music! Till you have seen 
him conduct you do not know what movement can be. 

He stands there and spreads his arms as if he were about to 
take a deep deep dive, stands poised on the edge of melody, 
and then plunges, and then all the currents of sound swirl him 
about, and all its broad waves bear him nobly on their spread ; 


his arms toss with the foam of notes, his fingers flash like 
silvered bubbles, as he cleaves the vocal waters .. . 


The essence of Swafferitis is nonsense—just pure 
silly nonsense—but it is nonsense always in fancy dress, 
and I doubt if even the great Founder or Arch-priest of 
Swafferitis himself could wrap around a vacuum 
such a wardrobe of sham splendour. What pangs 
of envy he must have felt as he read the magnilo- 
quence of his disciple—for in Fleet Street everyone 
reads the papers—who rises to a greater height in every 
paragraph : 

All the gestures that man has ever known seem to be under 
the sway of the music at once gushing from his own baton and 
drunk by his own heart. The delicacies and reverences of the 
eighteenth century, the sabre cuts of a captain of Napoleon’s 
cavalry charging across Europe, the pleadings of an advocate, 
the prayers of a saint, the very kiss of a lover—all these he 
conjures up and draws upon and delivers as messages to his 
orchestra. 

I must confess that I look forward with some slight 
anxiety to seeing Mr. Hannen Swaffer surpass this, 
for I do not doubt that he can do it. But we have not 
yet scaled the topmost pinnacle of the Daily Mail's 
eloquence : 

Sometimes he puts aside his baton and conducts with his 
hands alone, throws himself back and flings some divine 
missile at his players on the orchestra’s edge . . . 

The ‘divine missile”? is evidently a boomerang and 
not what most music critics have taken it to be—the 
Albert Hall echo: 


pommels the rhythm into his violins... 


Is this the reason why the London Symphony Orchestra 
invariably looks tired ? 

and then flutters again into gentleness, and his fingers flicker 

- flicker, flicker and interweave till they seem to be running 

ol. 

Well now, what is the Daily Express and Mr. Hannen 
Swaffer going to do about this ?_ Every morning I have 
looked at the Daily Express in the hope of finding that 
it has taken up the challenge thrown by the Daily 
Mail, but so far the Daily Mail leads. The general 
level may not be as high as that of the Daily Express, 
but it has to its credit so far the finest achievement in 
modern journalism. And in order to do it justice I 
must now quote the conclusion of this masterpiece of 
modern descriptive reporting : 

His singers tore at our hearts as we listened, to his orchestrs 

I bow an untutored head for the joy they gave it, but him 

himself, the great conductor I shall never forget, and would 

adjure all to see him and swim with him where the great 
operas flow into the eternal sea. 

It is doubtful whether the public will follow this 
advice to swim with Sir Thomas Beecham into the 
eternalsea. Ifthe general publicisled to believe that that 
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is where the great operas flow, opera will become even 
less popular than it is already ; but, of course, that is a 
minor consideration. What is important is that people 
should pay pennies to read the Daily Mail and the 
Daily Express, and opera and Sir Thomas Beecham may 
be left in the eternal sea—wherever that is. The Daily 
Mail account which I have just quoted is signed by 
the writer’s initials. Those who know Fleet Street 
know that only the “ great guns” are allowed to put 
their initials to their “ stories.” The initials at the 
foot of this “‘ story ” are J. M.N.J. Ido not know 
who J.M.N.J. is, but knowing something of the men- 
tality of Fleet Street I suggest that these are the initials 
of a writer whose full name is Jeremiah Michaelangelo 
Napoleon Joshua. 

There is a great and growing number of people who 
do not read any other daily newspaper than the Times, 
and they may think that what I have been quoting is 
unique. They are mistaken. What I have quoted is 
thoroughly characteristic of the popular Press, but it 
reveals only one of its many tendencies. It is not my 
business here to inquire into those tendencies and 
reveal their nature, but as far as music criticism goes 
it is quite certain that the daily newspaper does not 
want it. Perhaps this policy is right. I give no 
opinion because nothing is right or wrong in the 
abstract ; one needs to know what the aim and object 
of a newspaper proprietor is before one can judge of 
the rightness or wrongness of his conduct of his news- 
paper from that point of view. What the role of a 
daily newspaper should be in the opinion of society 
again depends upon the nature and the ideals of that 
society. But if our aim is civilisation—as civilisation 
has been understood, expressed and modified by the 
best minds from age to age—it is clear that our 
existing newspapers are not directed to that end, but 
to an entirely different end, an end suggested by the 
word I have coined and put at the top of this article— 
drivelisation. To the plain, ordinary Englishman who 
is not an expert or a highbrow, about nine-tenths of 
what is printed in his daily newspaper is just drivel. Why, 
then, does he buy his newspaper? I shall be asked. 
The answer is simple: he buys it for the remaining 
tenth. W. J. TURNER. 


NOCTOGRAPH 


HE pink convolvuli of tiny clouds 
Lazily wreath the piled alpen masses. 
Now a dark blot, like summernight moth, 
Springs from the blue, hovers a moment, passes. 


The ghosts of roses milkyway the hedge ; 
By the still river, thick with mirrored trees, 
The horses droop their interarching necks. 
Why are we sad? As stirs the twilight breeze 


We sigh, and is it the dying day we mourn 
When the night flushes its heavier pinion ? 

No! There is a sadness which always must 
Chequer love’s bitter-sweet dominion. 


E. Cuarx. 
Art 
DAUMIER 


O exist in France from 1808 to 1879 was to 
feed on revolutions, and Daumier was the 
spirit of revolution in its curious nineteenth- 
century French mode. Interminable orations 


in the Chamber—with frequent classical refer- 
ences, squabbles of excited young men in cafés, 





whiffs of musketry instead of grape-shot in the streets, 
would be followed by the landing at Dover of a little 
group of unimpressive but respectable French ladies and 
gentlemen, rather the worse for their crossing. England, 
the land of liberty, had given the right of asylum to 
yet another French royal family, and yet another French 
revolution had taken place. Shortly afterwards, with 
the Constitution once again established, other little 
groups of less prosperous appearance would land on 
the same sheltering coast. They were the revolu- 
tionaries. But whatever happened, the French 
bourgeois stuck to his native soil, imperturbably 
dropping at intervals both the royalties and the rebels, 
and all the time furnishing Daumier with models. 

Baudelaire, his best critic, wrote: ‘‘ Daumier knows 
all that a great city holds of terrifying, grotesque, 
sinister and clownish treasures. The living and 
starving corpse, the corpse fat and overfed, the 
ridiculous domestic miseries—all the stupidity, pride, 
enthusiasm and despair of the bourgeois—they are all 
there. None like him has known and loved (in the 
manner of artists) the bourgeois, that last vestige of 
the Middle Ages, that Gothic ruin with so tenacious 
a life, that type at once so dull and so eccentric.” 
Baudelaire himself loved, in the manner of an artist, 
at once with pity and with scarifying truth, the same 
subject and its setting, and his Tableaux Parisiens in 
Les Fleurs du Mal and the revolutionary chapters of 
Flaubert’s Education Sentimentale are the best parallels 
in prose of Daumier’s work. 

For Daumier was the greatest pictorial journalist 
who has ever lived. His sense of purely con- 
temporary life was so profound that it has the 
permanence of any great work of art. Supreme in 
technical accomplishment, the series of lithographs 
poured out in continuous stream illustrating the daily 
life about him are masterpieces of satire as well as 
invaluable documents. And at the same time this 
astounding Marseillais, overworked, badly paid and 
ever in danger of prosecution, found time to paint 
extremely good pictures. 

Yet, extremely good as they are, the pictures fall 
short of the greatness of Rembrandt and Goya, the 
masters who mainly inspired them. There is something 
factitious about them; whether that the effects of 
light and shade, clever as they are, are too deliberately 
theatrical, or whether that the knack of the masters 
has been caught with too great an intensity to allow 
room for Daumier’s own originality. The exhibition 
now being held at the Lefévre Galleries shows excellent 
examples of his painting in its different varieties, 
and demands all gratitude. It gives an opportunity 
of knowing Daumier better, of marvelling at his 
versatility ; but it does not add to his greatness. Now 
that there is the chance of seeing it in important 
quantity, we find in it properties which might make 
reputations for other men without, however, materially 
increasing Daumier’s own. The Quatre Téies and 
Le Meunier, Son Fils et L’Ane are beautiful exercises 
in the late Venetian manner; the Don Quixotes, the 
Drinkers and the Washerwomen can be recognised 
now as consummate pastiches. Only La Baignade has 
an exquisitely personal quality of vision which makes 
it stand out definitely amid these amazing exhibitions of 
strength and skill. The Pr collectors and the third- 
class carriages, of which five examples are shown, 
succeed on account of their association with the 
lithographs, of which they are skilful translations into 
oils. But the happy owner of an old leaf of the 
Charivari has as much of the essential Daumier in his 
possession as most of the paintings can give. 

T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T cannot be easy to write a History of French Literature 
| in less than forty thousand words from the birth of 
the French language to the death of Proust. Such 
is the task which Benn’s Sixpenny Library set Mr. Maurice 
Baring. The Sixpenny Library contains other remarkable 
feats of condensation; Mr. D. C. Somerville’s History of 
England, for instance, which was the first of the series. 
The most recent additions are Protestantism by Dean 
Inge, The Races of Mankind by H. J. Fleure, The Body: 
An Introduction to Physiology by Ronald Campbell Macfie, 
The English Novel by J. B. Priestley, Money by Hartley 
Withers. Among the earlier pamphlets, Miss Jane 
Harrison’s Myths of Greece and Rome is the only one I have 
read ; that is admirable. I have been told that Professor 
Andrade’s The Atom and Sir Oliver Lodge’s Modern Scientific 
Ideas are excellent examples of exposition. Of course, it is 
easier to write a readable essay or general introduction to 
a subject, such as Money or Relativity or The Body, than 
to deal with one which requires the seriatim mention of a 
large number of facts. What I admire in Mr. Maurice 
Baring’s History of French Literature is that besides being 
extremely readable, the proportions are so sound. Prac- 
tically every name of any importance finds a place in it. 
I have only noticed two omissions. Villiers de l'Isle Adam 
and Laforgue. Both these authors happen to be attracting 
particular interest at the moment. It is arguable, therefore, 
that neither has an incontestible right to a paragraph in such 
a very brief and therefore such a rigorously selected 
summary. Nevertheless, some of Mr. Baring’s younger 
readers will be disappointed at not finding a brief descrip- 
tion of their work. 
* * . 


As remarkable as his sense of proportion, that is to say 
the relative amount of space allotted to each writer, are 
the comments upon each. These are central, sound and 
often memorable. It is here that the difference between 
a writer who really knows the author he is attempting 
to describe and the writer who has only text-book knowledge 
of them, tells. It tells also in Mr. Baring’s choice of 
quotations (of course, he is restricted to the briefest), 
which are invariably apt and hardly ever hackneyed. 
For instance, what could be a better example of La 
Fontaine’s exquisite simplicity in statement than : 

Dans un chemin montant, sablonneux, malaisé 

Et de tous les cétés au soleil exposé, 

Six forts chevaux tiraient un coche. RR 
or of the magic of Victor Hugo’s description than : 

Les grands chars gémissants qui reviennent le soir. 

or of Boudelaire’s power of evocation than : 

L’ Aurore grelottante en robe rose et verte. 
or of Racine’s line than : 

Mais la mort fuit encor sa grande 4me trompée. 


I think it is possible that the French reader would appreciate 
Mr. Baring’s sense of values in French literature more 
finely than an English one. He would be astonished to 
find in any English text-book of such small dimensions 
so adequate an estimate of the importance of Malherbe : 

Malherbe (1555-1628) had few disciples and no partisans during 


his lifetime, but nevertheless his posthumous influence was great, 
and his example was followed forty years later. The bulk of his 


work is slender; he is known chiefly by his elegy (or rather by 
one line in it) to Du Périer on the loss of his daughter; but he 
represents a reaction that we come across again and again in the 
course of French literature—the counter-revolution of order, taste, 
and perspicuity against the riot of licence, extravagance, obscurity, 
and absurdity, the revolt of the Latin element against the extra- 
He has always been underrated 


vagances of the Celtic strain. 


— 


in England. His style is purity itself, and sometimes he achieves 
a high, rare melody; for instance, in lines like : 
“La moisson de nos champs lassera la faucille 
Et les fruits passeront la promesse des fleurs.” 
Here you have French verse at its purest and initimable best. 


Benn’s Sixpenny Library promises to run, judging from the 
numbering of the items, to more than two hundred and 
fifty—shall we call them volumes? They cater for that 
pathetic desire for all round knowledge which even age 
never completely exterminates in us. If the majority 
of the “ volumes” are half as satisfactory as this one, 
in a foot or two of bookshelf we shall possess the means 
of dreaming perpetually that some day we shall become 
thoroughly well informed. 
. * . 


Messrs. Hutchinson have published the Memories and 
Notes of Antony Hope (7s. 6d.). This is a very pleasant 
book—and something more: Mr. Anthony Hope’s straight- 
forward modesty in autobiography is as remarkable as 
it is rare. His material runs rather short towards the 
end, but there are many agreeable and interesting pages 
in it. He is a writer who has steadily refused to over-rate 
himself; I am afraid this never pays. The world is 
duly grateful to him for having beguiled its heavier hours 
by writing The Prisoner of Zenda, but most readers have 
forgotten what an exccllent book they were given in The 
King’s Mirror, and that among spinners of stories he 
stands out as a master of easy sound English. He began 
as a barrister with political ambitions, but he discovered 
in himself a vein of romance and a delight in working it. 
He seems to have set about making the most of his talent 
in a coolheaded sensible fashion, enjoying his own stories 
and making them as ship-shape as possible. His account 
of himself gives one the impression that he envisaged the 
waning of his popularity calmly from the first, and deter- 
mined to make the most of it while it lasted. It is rare 
that a man takes so detached a view of his own talents, 
That popularity has declined, but there is no trace of 
resentment in this book on that account. Since he never 
unscrupulously exploited either his public or his imagina- 
tion, I believe he will reap a reward which, with good 
sense, he seems to have resolved not to hanker after, and 
that some of his stories, notably The King’s Mirror, will 
be remembered and read longer than the works of some 
authors who now enjoy a more serious reputation. 

* * * 


The latest addition to Notable British Trials (William 
Hodge, 10s. 6d.) is the Trial of Adelaide Rartlett, edited 
by Sir John Hall. This is one of the few trials which are 
also mystery stories. Adelaide Bartlett was acquitted 
on the charge of poisoning her husband (a queer unpleasant 
man) with chloroform, although she undoubtedly procured 
that drug and he undoubtedly died of drinking it. Her 
acquittal was chiefly due to the magnificent defence of 
Sir Edward Clarke. It was the first case which made him 
widely known as an advocate. There was a doubt, there 
is a doubt about her guilt. How did she get that burning 
poison down her husband’s throat? If she did it, she 
must have made him unconscious first with its fumes. 
This suggestion was made too late in the trial by the 
Attorney-General for rebutting evidence to be brought 
forward by the defence, and was therefore disregarded. 
The characters concerned are interesting and the triangular 
relations of husband and wife and the Nonconformist 
minister, the Rev. George Dyson, who was accused of being 
party to the crime, are enthralling to students of human 
nature. Mrs. Bartlett was a French woman and her 
character is much more engaging than that of most women 
who find themselves in her predicament. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Red Sky at Morning. By Marcaret KENNEDY. 
7s. 6d. 
A Long Week-end. By Marcaret KENNEDY. Heinemann. 1s. 


Helen and Felicia. By E. B. C. Jones. Chatto and Windus. 
%s. 6d. 


Dancing Mad. By W.H. Davres. Cape. 6s. 
Vestal Fire. By Compron Mackenzie. Cassel]. 7s. 6d. 


The problem of what to do next after a popular success is 
almost insoluble. There are only three courses for a serious 
author: to try to write another, to try to win back the public 
of his early work, or to stop writing altogether. In the first 
case the new popular success is nearly always a failure, and 
where it succeeds, only condemns the author to a groove so that 
every book he writes must be exactly like his last ; in the second 
he has to face the disappointment of the vast body of trash- 
reading public who admire a good book for the wrong reasons ; 
and in the third he is condemned to watch the rise of new con- 
stellations as he prods the cattle on his farm. 

There is no tragedy like that of the unintentional best seller. 
At first the boom is a delight. It is only afterwards that there 
seems something wrong; that the stupidity of the admirers 
finally discounts their praise, and that the protests of dogmatic 
readers, who do not usually read at all, begin to bully the author, 
and make him feel he is now an accepted entertainer, who 
having had his supper, is henceforth expected to sing. Mean- 
while the early worshippers have left in a body—rats indignant 
to remain on so unsinkable a ship. This is the public who 
will decide the fate of the author’s sequel, and this is the public 
before which Miss Kennedy now appears. 

Red Sky at Morning is not such a good book as The Constant 
Nymph, and yet it is a book that has certainly demanded progress 
to write. The Constant Nymph revealed a balance of qualities, 
a proportion very rare in that kind of work ; it was obvious that 
Miss Kennedy could probably only proceed by stressing some 
particular side, her humour, her wit, her sentimentality, or her 
respect for life. Hed Sky ai Morning is about the same theme 
as The Consiunt Nymph, the sad fate of genius at the hands of 
vulgarity. The children of a brilliant murderer and of a 
successful critic are brought up together; all are literary, but 
the first two are rich and unpractical, the others scheming and 
poor. In post-War London, and at a country retreat, the genius 
is robbed by his cynical cousin whom finally he shoots for making 
love to his wiie. There is no radical change to the moral of 
The Constant Nymph. There is even a transplanted Sanger’s 
Circus, a brother and sister to play Lewis and Tessa, a husband 
like Jacob, a wife like Florence, and a great deal about implicit 
intimacy, destroyed by the second-rate contacts of life. The 
book has less charm, less economy, and less clearness than 
The Constant Nymph; the brother and sister are too unreal, 
the wife of one is too squalid, and the husband of the other too 
dull. The Sanger’s Circus is almost intolerable when composed 
of needy grown-ups, transplanted to a Cotswold Valley. There 
is no character that is really sympathetic, but this one must 
excuse because it is the surest way in which the public will 
be discarded, the huge sentimental public, which it is a mark 
of genius to have bitten off but which it would be proof of a 
miracle to be able to chew. 

Though the book as a whole is packed and blurred, the work- 
manship itself stands very high. The dialogue, the descriptions of 
English scenery, and the Greek chorus reflections on the theme are 
really an improvement on 7'he Constant Nymph, and the details 
of the book reveal infinite care. The management of the title 
and of the allusions to the toy theatre are perfect examples of 
tragic irony ; and the humour and insight of the author are 
delicate and sure. The ugly ducklings are too ugly for this to 
be a popular book, but what is rare in this kind of sequel, it is 
undoubtedly a promising one. 

A Long Week-end is a story of two lovers and their frustrated 
attempt at consummation. The moral ending is a little thin, as if 
designed to placate some imaginary critic, but the manner of the 
story is perfect, and the comedy is delightfully told. It is 
important because it differs in kind from her other work and 
Suggests that Miss Kennedy should perhaps let geniuses take 
care of themselves. These Ariel spirits battered by the world 
are finding too many biographers, while the brother and sister 
theme is likely to be sentimental unless it is carried to the 
lengths of Ford. Everyone, however, can look forward to 


Heinemann, 


Miss Kennedy’s next book more than they will enjoy reading 
this, and meanwhile be glad to welcome her back to her early 





public, uninjured after her breathless but exciting outing in 
the larger world. 


Helen and Felicia is written on the same theme, that blood 
is thicker than marriage, as Miss Kennedy’s book. With the 
addition of Cups, Wands and Swords this makes three novels in 
a month all awarding the palm of loyalty and romance to 
brother and sister, or sister and sister, and only the trappings 
of them to courtship and marriage. This seems to indicate a 
rise in the stocks of the family or merely the discovery of a 
new kind of intimacy to explore with the pen. The attraction 
may be that members of the same family are often so alike 
that they are unable to do without each other, however they 
may wish to. While husbands and wives are trying to be 
compatible, the brothers and sisters can find no release from 
being understood—except to many (Miss Kennedy’s solution) 
people as unlike them as possible and then wait for tragedy to 
come. It would be interesting to know how many of those 
who write about this kind of devotion are brotherless, and 
whether they have created this romance of fraternity out of 
the solitude in which they lived as a child. Helen and Felicia 
are two sisters. Felicia, the younger, adores Helen, who 
though less adoring, comes to find her equally indispensable, 
so dependent is she on being adored. The first half of the book 
describes their trials in a large and unsympathetic family, 
the last their troubles when Helen marries and Felicia goes 
to earn her living in town. The final tableau shows them 
united as ever, though Felicia and the husband have been 
unfaithful to Helen. This is a moral conclusion, for it shows 
how with some courage and good sense, intimacy can be made 
to prevail over sex. The beauty of the book, however, lies 
less in the construction than in the delicate presentation of 
Felicia, who is dignified and feminine, and pathetic with 
the uncompromising desire to suffer and the _ short-lived 
capacity for suffering of the very young. This moving 
and conscientious study of fondness is written with sobriety 
and grace. It will be dull reading for those who do not 
appreciate the nuances of affection, the variations of winter 
landscape, the direct but dreary impressions of schovl, 
family and town on an exacting and unsociable young 
girl; but when these are accepted, the romance of her 
worship is only more apparent as are the solitude and 
disappointment which she has still to bear. There is a good 
deal of advanced psychology in the book, but it is worked quietly 
into the story. The whole is a little too serious and bleak. 
Though it leaves the impression of being written about people 
one would like to meet, and must be the outcome of much 
taste and dignity and feeling, there is not enough vitality 
to make the book alive as a whole. Only in parts does the 
tenderness quicken to passion, and the gving is always rather 
hard. However, the very absence of vitality saves the book 
from the usual exuberance of this kind of novel, and the reader 
can forgive his interest being sometimes weakened because 
his taste is always spared. 

Dancing Mad begins like all these books in Bohemia. Norman, 
who is an artist, a boxer and a husband, abandons all three 
occupations when he runs away from his extravagant dance- 
mad wife. After a tramp life in America he returns and refuses 
to take her back. She dies of grief, he is killed in the War ; 
and the end is tragic all round, because, if he had not been killed, 
he might have been a great artist, and if he had not come back 
she might have made the best of marrying again. The book 
is written with the mild and elaborate childishness of Lolly 
Willows or Lady into Fox. This kind of simplicity, 
unfortunately, is out of place in an ordinary description of 
ordinary life. Domestic quarrels or crises at the Café Royal 
when encased in this crystal phrasing lose their reality: like 
the ship in a glass bottle, one wonders how they were got into 
it, but also why on earth they are there. Though much of the 
novel is ridiculous, this kind of writing is, however, wel} adapted 
to narrative, and the descriptions of tramp life on the Mississippi 
go back to the eighteenth century adventure stories from which 
the manner is derived. Taken as a whole the book comes off ; 
for the absurd innocence of the writing gives more point to 
the unabated tragedy of the plot. The author is obviously 
acquainted with his types and yet has not controlled his manner. 
His prose is a little mousy, except at the climax, when the naive 
brutality of the conclusion comes as surprisingly and as effectively 
as a string of oaths from a small child. 

Vestal Fire is a novel about Capri. That is to say, it is dialogue 
occasionally interrupted by a thread of plot and appealing to 
a@ small public of cynical and scholarly people and the larger 
one of those who live on the island itself. Both these publics 

were given a masterpiece in Mr. Douglas’s South Wind, and to 
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write a book that enters into such vain and obvious competition 
with the latter is to court deserved and speedy misfortune. 
The explanation must be that Mr. Mackenzie is suddenly desirous 
of re-entering the literary world and has written this book 
as a testimonial that will placate the few and decimate the 
habitual readers of his books. Possibly he has been so long 
on Capri that he requires 400 pages in which to settle up his 
accumulation of scores. To produce a witty and unpleasant 
chronicle of clique life is good exercise for a romantic author ; 
to season it with racy academic jokes is good discipline for a 
popular one. Unfortunately Mr. Mackenzie, though consistently 
amusing, is not quite hard-bitten enough to convey the dry 
malice, the electrical gossip, and the glow of disillusion that we 
have come to expect from the Capri novel. His endless quota- 
tions from Martial and the Latin elegiac poets are usually 
apt but never striking ; in short, they add nothing to the reader’s 
emotion except the feeling that they are there on show. The 
theme of the book is the infinite time it takes an American colony 
to discover that a man, if he is a French count, young and rich, 
artistic, handsome and polite, can still be an intolerable bore. 
Even so, this conclusion is not deduced from his words but 
gradually built up on the knowledge that he has been in prison, 
is not really a count, is given over to all the exotic vices and is 
afraid to join up in the War. As a sequel to South Wind it is 
as feeble as sequels are, as a new departure for Mr. Mackenzie 
it is bracing and rather hopeful, for one wonders what he will 
write next. Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


CEZANNE 


Cézanne: a Study of his Development. 
Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 


Cézanne. By Juxtrus Merer-GrRaEFE. Benn. 4 gns. 


It is a happy chance which brings before the public at the 
same time these two books on Cézanne, each by a critic of 
deservedly high reputation. In their respective countries, 
Mr. Fry and Mr. Meier-Graefe were pioneers in what was then 
the considerable task of winning intelligent appreciation for 
Cézanne’s work, and it is interesting to be able now to compare 
their mature pronouncements on the master whose triumph is 
largely of their making. Mr. Fry’s study seems much the 
more valuable. It may be that the Germans prefer criticism 
of the emotional kind, and that with them a man’s work can 
be swept into favour by the compelling force of communicated 
enthusiasm, while the English are more accessible to reasoned 
exposition, and like to form their own judgment—or to imagine 
that they are doing so—rather than to adopt one ready made. 
Mr. Meier-Graefe’s book gives the impression that he himself 
is a perfervid devotee of Cézanne. His lyrical, and sometimes 
confused, eulogy would make anyone with sense enough to 
respect the writer’s knowledge and instinct form a like estimate. 
But it would be an estimate based to a large extent on trust, 
depending on the amount of confidence one might have in Mr. 
Meier-Graefe’s reputation. Mr. Fry, however, with splendid 
humility, refuses to take what, for him, would be every whit 
as easy an advantage over his reader. His mere delivery of 
a verdict on a question of art is now quite sufficient in itself, 
at any rate in England. But disdaining any such easily 
justified presumption, instead of making proclamations or 
indulging in rhapsody, he shows patiently and laboriously the 
steps by which he arrives at his conclusions. For every state- 
ment he gives proof and example, without any imposition of 
authority. On a complete understanding with the reader, 
hiding none of the processes of his analysis, he gives a valuable 
lesson in the art of criticism at the same time as one of the 
clearest expositions of Cézanne which has yet been written. 

Particularly interesting is the account of the early stages of 
Cézanne’s development, which have not received sufficient 
attention hitherto. Critics have been apt to concentrate too 
heavily upon his final accomplishment as something which 
sprang forth spontaneously and ready-formed, without revealing 
the earlier phases of slow, painful experiment. It is true that 
the miracle of the later work remains inexplicable. It depends 
on something spiritual which can be written around and 
marvelled upon, but remains always just outside the reach of 
formal description. The strange mystical process which took 
place in the grim old Provencal after his return to Aix, when 
he seemed a failure in his art, both to himself as well as to the 
rest of the world, is as unaccountable as the ecstasy of saints. 
The word “ vision,” in its widest application, seems the most 
appropriate to Cézanne’s case ; but after all, that only gives a 
name and not an explanation. Mr. Fry, basing himself mainly 
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upon the analysis of various pictures, shows how the ground 
was technically prepared for the final revelation. 

After the first phase of Venetian imitation there came the 
period of impressionist influence. It is in this connection that 
Cézanne is shown in the little-known guise of a fauve. Although 
his work was never done without the greatest pains, with the 
canvas painted out and then painted in again times without 
number, he was yet altogether confident of himself, and protested 
with positive defiance to the Ministry of Fine Arts against his 
rejection from the Autumn Salon. Mr. Fry repairs a certain 
injustice which has been done to Zola with regard to Cézanne 
in this respect. Later on, Zola regarded his old school-fellow 
as a complete failure and sent his pictures up to the attic of 
his Meudon house. Yet in spite of his difference from the 
recluse of Aix of the last period, the truculent hero of L’Guvre, 
Claude Lautier, is no doubt a fairly accurate study of Cézanne 
in Paris, and the novel is better worth reading than a good 
many trite monographs for its account of the environment in 
which the impressionist battle was waged. Of impressionism 
in general Mr. Fry makes the extremely interesting suggestion 
that “‘ it would appear as a loop in the curve of pictorial tradition 
The loop would be seen to have had important reactions on 
the main curve, but to have returned again into it. It would 
be seen to have brought back certain valuable material into 
the main current, but to have abandoned a great deal of what 
at the time seemed of great importance to its exponents.” 

Certainly Cézanne’s excursion into the movement was only 
of parenthetical importance in his own technical development, 
for that lay in a different direction. The great interest of 
the impressionists was light, the atmosphere in which an object 
was bathed, and the play of light upon it. Cézanne’s interest 
was in the object itself, in its essential reality rather than its 
conditioned appearance. Although Monet was always a great 
master to him, yet he complained that Monet was “ all eye.” 
He himself wanted something more than surface appearance in 
his pictures, however exquisite that might be. Yet the impres- 
sionists had done him one great service; they had taken him 
out of the studio into the open air. Their professionalism and 
the crystallisation of 2 school, however, were things not of his 
nature. His work was ardent and solitary, and as he shrank 
more and more into himself, the combats and prizes of Paris 
meant less to him. He let success go by, in the sense in which 
his fellows understood it, and to them it seemed as though it 
had passed him by. He turned from the incomprehension of 
Paris to work in the solitude, and even the derision, of his 
native Aix. 

It was then that the fullness of his inspiration came upon 
him, and it is possible that Mr. Fry has not taken sufficient 
account of the importance of Provence itself in this final develop- 
ment. A change of spirit occurred as well as a stride in 
accomplishment, for which the clue lies most likely, however 
sentimental it may sound, in Cézanne’s return to his own soil. 
Regionalism in France is not a parochial but an absolutely 
racial affair, and the genius of France at the end of the nineteenth 
century seems, when we think of Cézanne, Mistral and Fabre, 
to have been contained in Provence. Mr. Meier-Graefe, indeed, 
adumbrates this solution of Cézanne’s efflorescence, which Mr. 
Fry’s more technical method of approach makes it difficult 
to introduce without irrelevance or apparent change of attitude. 

Each of these studies, therefore, is complementary to the 
other. One is an admirable analysis of Cézanne’s pictures, the 
other a rather cloudy portrait of Cézanne, lit with flashes of 
instinctive spiritual comprehension. The Hogarth Press repro- 
ductions are entirely worth the money, while Messrs. Benn 
have produced a superb album which is not likely to be improved 
upon. Anyone hesitating between the two acquisitions will 
only find satisfaction in getting them both. 


SPADE WORK IN AGRICULTURE 


Report on the Work of the Intelligence Department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, 1924-6. H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 6d. 

It is a pity that Reports published by the Stationery Office 
are so unattractive to the eye, so austere in aspect; they 
remind one reader, at least, of the description of the potatoes 
given to the Marchioness in David Copperfield—* appetising 48 
Stonehenge.” Many Government Reports give the best 
account extant of progress in these islands, but by reason of 
the form of their presentation they only reach the public 
through the medium of reviews. One of the latest deals with 
the work of the Intelligence Department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture for the two years 1924-1926, and nowadays, when 
pessimism is the keynote of discussion where the land is con- 
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cerned, it supplies a wholesome corrective. The efforts assisted 
and supervised by the Ministry come under three headings— 
Research, Advisory Work and Education—and much of the 
progress is due to the provision in 1921 of £850,000 for agri- 
cultural development in England and Wales under the Corn 
Production Acts Repeal Act of that year. 

It is worth noting that the output from land in England 
and Wales is estimated at between four and a half and five 
million pounds per week, and that the State expenditure on 
education, research and allied activities is less than one-third 
per cent. of that output ; it is astonishing to find how much 
good work is done for the money. The appearance of the 
volume under notice is particularly timely because from the 
beginning of October there has been an Imperial Research Con- 
ference in session, at which research workers and agricultural 
administrators from all parts of the Empire have met to lay 
plans for mutual assistance and the advancement of their special 
branch of science within the British Dominions. 

In the early part of Sir Daniel Hall’s encouraging record 
he remarks on the difficulty of recruitment of the advisory 
services, and says that it is not easy for Universities and 
colleges to fill vacancies as they occur. Competent investigators 
with a flair for field work are hard to find, and when they arrive 
there are jobs for them overseas at better salaries than they 
can receive at home. Some efforts are to be made in the. near 
future to vary University training so as to provide for 
existing needs. 

Advisory work is carried on at fifteen centres; between 
fifty and sixty thousand pounds a year is paid in grants. The 
services include chemistry, plant pathology, economics, veter- 
inary medicine and dairy bacteriology, while there are 
additional grants for special research in directions where it 
is found necessary. Under this heading we find such work 
as the testing of new varieties of fruit trees and new systems 
of farm management, electro-culture, the testing of agricultural 
machinery, research into foot-and-mouth disease and flax 
growing. 

When we come to agricultural education we find that nearly 
£1,000 a week is being spent on sixteen Universities and agri- 
cultural colleges ; the number of students in the year 1925-26 
was upwards of 2,000. Advisory officers who were appointed 
by special grants from the Ministry number sixty-four, and 
it is said that during the two years 1924-1926 personal advice 
or advice by letter was given in nearly 30,000 cases, while 
90,000 samples of milk, fertilisers and feeding stuffs were 
analysed. In the matter of agricultural education provided 
by local education authorities, approved work is aided by the 
Ministry at varying rates, either two-thirds of the expenditure 
or in some cases eighty per cent., while capital expenditure 
on the establishment or extension of farm institutes receives 
& seventy-five per cent. grant. Apart from the forty-nine 
agricultural organisers there are agricultural instructors to 
the number of seventy-nine, and instructors in horticulture 
to the number of eighty-one, while dairying claims fifty-one 
experts and poultry-keeping forty; yet another twenty-two 
teachers take poultry-keeping and dairying to be their province. 
We find, too, instructors in farriery, bee-keeping, veterinary 
science, farm accounting and manual processes. The Ministry 
has now taken over the Young Farmers’ Club movement, 
which is at present active in some twenty counties and, with 
nearly one hundred clubs and two thousand members, is said 
to be doing very good work. Two blacksmiths’ demonstration 
vans go about the country and are helping to keep the industry 
on its feet. 

The scholarship and training schemes for the sons and 
daughters of agricultural workmen and others were supported 
at first by part of the fund provided for agricultural develop- 
ment, and although the five-year period expired last March, 
the scheme is being maintained; it has worked extremely 
well. There were over 1,200 applicants in the first five years, 
and 612 scholarships were awarded. One hundred and forty- 
five of those who received them were the children of agricultural 
labourers ; 160 were the children of smallholders. 

Among the matters of less moment with which the Report 
deals are many items of interest. For example, we learn that 
there is an increased demand for cider in England, and that 
home production is inadequate to meet it. An expert now 
gives instructions to growers in the counties of Dorset, Worcester 
and Monmouth. Special steps have been taken to provide 
the Penzance area with broccoli that can be harvested in 
February and March, and an attempt is being made under 
skilled direction to raise vegetables that will serve for pickling. 
Eighty per cent. of the cauliflowers used for that purpose in 


this country are imported, and we also depend upon the 
foreigner for our walnuts, though now a dozen types have been 
selected to reduce our dependence upon outside markets. 

The fashion in which our interests are quietly guarded by 
the Ministry is shown by the embargo on consignments of 
potatoes from Canada and the United States on account of the 
Colorado Beetle, and on cherries from France because of the 
cherry fruit fly. Elm trees may not be imported from the 
Continent because of a disease which is rampant in Holland, 
Belgium and Germany. In connection with wart disease of 
potatoes, an interesting and significant experiment has been 
carried out. Soil was moved from infected areas to a depth 
of two feet, and then the plots were replanted with the most 
susceptible of potatoes (Arran Chief). No disease developed. 

In the world of livestock we find that good work is going 
on. There is a better demand for the service of premium bulls 
and boars, though the Ministry notes with regret that its 
proposal to legislate in regard to scrub bulls has met with 
opposition. It does not say that this opposition comes from 
that most backward body of agriculturists, the National 
Farmers’ Union. This country may become the dumping 
ground for young bulls from Ireland if no steps are taken along 
sane and vigorous lines. It is disconcerting to read that the 
Ministry recognises thirteen different breeds of pigs, for every 
competent agriculturist must know that this is at least ten 
breeds too many. Milk recording is on the up grade. Some 
fifty societies with over 150,000 cows and heifers show an 
average yield of 529 gallons. 

The Report provides stimulating reading, though it adds 
to the regret that most agriculturists feel when they remember 
that the John Innes Institute will now claim a great part of 
the time and attention of Sir Daniel Hall, to whose sound 
judgment and wide knowledge all agricultural England is 
in debt. 


EDWARD VII. 


King Edward VII.: A Biography. Vol. II. The Reign. 
SipNEY LEE. Macmillan. 381s. 6d. 

Some few years ago, when it was known that Sir Sidney Lee 
had undertaken to write the official biography of King 
Edward VII., a frivolous person remarked that the biographer, 
having made his name by a Life of Shakespeare, in which most 
of the facts had to be invented, was now engaged on a Life 
in which most of the facts would have to be suppressed. Such 
was long the popular idea of Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, and Sir Sidney Lee’s first volume, published nearly 
three years ago, did much to correct it; for it was made 
abundantly clear that, whatever the nature and extent of 
the Prince’s early gallantries, he had, long before he came to the 
throne at the age of fifty-nine, developed many of the sober and 
solid virtues of his father and his mother. In particular he had 
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developed their insatiable passion for hard work. Lord 
Redesdule has a pleasant anecdote, which seems to belong to the 
beginning of the reign: 

He knew that I was in London for two or three days alone, 
so he sent over to ask whether I was at the Club and, if so, to 
bid me go across to him. I found him in his private sitting room 
all alone, and we sat smoking and talking over old times for a 
couple of hours. Towards midnight he got up and said: “* Now 
I must bid you good-night, for I must set to work,” pointing to 
a huge pile of familiar red boxes. ‘“‘ Surely,” I said, “‘ your 
Majesty is not going to tackle all that work to-night?” His 
answer was: “ Yes I must! Besides, it is all so interesting,” 
and then he gave me one of his happy smiles, and I left him. 

So it continued to the end of the nine years’ reign. His last 
words were: “‘ No, I shall not give in; I shall go on; I 
shall work to the end.” MRegnure est laborare might have 
been his motto—but he excelled, characteristically, in living 
languages and not at all in dead ones. It is, indced, not sur- 
prising that, as we are told, he often expressed in periods of 
ill-health a desire to abdicate. Sir Sidney has been accused of 
indiscretion for allowing us to know this; what strange and 
exalted standards of discretion the journalists of this indiscreet 
age occasionally profess ! 

Sir John Fortescue has told us that George ITI. was a much 
more exact man of business than any of his Ministers, and the 
same seems to have heen true of George II].’s great-grandson. 
It is impossible that King Edward should have committed as 
many lapses from administrative decorum as those on account 
of which his Ministers incurred his punctua] reprimands. The 
Victorian tradition in this, at least, was preserved. It would 
be interesting to make a count of the royal reprimands recorded 
in this volume; there must be something between fifty and 
a hundred of them. ‘“ The King,” for example, ‘‘ commands 
me to say that he has seen with surprise ... Ilis Majesty 
directs me to puint out that it is his constitutional right . 
always observed during Queen Victoria’s reign.” That is the 
common form; and the sequel, “a ministerial apology 
followed.” The King was always right, and the Minister 
promised not to do it again; sometimes he kept his promise, 
sometimes he did not. Edward, in fact, was constitutionally 
immaculate: he knew his ground thoroughly, and he expected 
his Ministers to know theirs. 

On all matters of first-rate importance this volume does no 
more than confirm and amplify established opinions. The 
nature and the limits of Edward’s contribution to the foreign 
policy of his reign is by now well known. None the less, the 
account of that first visit to Paris, a year before the signature of 
the Anglo-French Treaty, is extremely interesting. The visit 
was the King’s own idea, and was discouraged by his Ministers, 
who feared a hostile reception in the streets of Paris. Delcassé 
seems to have been equally apprehensive, and inquired ‘* how 
the King would wish to be received.” Edward’s answer was, 
* As officially as possible, and that the more honours were paid 
him the better it would be.” The visit began with “ Vivent les 
Boers!” “* Vive Marchand!” ‘Vive Fashoda!’ ‘The French 
don’t like us,” said one of the royal suite, and Edward promptly 
replied, ‘* Why should they ?”’ Within three days a “* madly 
enthusiastic’? crowd was shouting, “Vive notre Roi!’ No 
wonder the German Ambassador wrote to Biilow, “The visit of 
King Edward to Paris has been a most odd affair.” 

Can it be maintained that, while winning the French, King 
Edward antagonised the Germans? With the people of Berlin 
his personal touch seems to have been almost as magical as with 
the people of Paris, but there is no doubt that he antagonised 
the Kaiser, and could not have escaped doing so except by 
changing all his habits and spending his holidays in English 
idjleness instead of Continental usefulness. The Kaiser, in fact, 
was jealous. For thirteen years he had been incomparably the 
most conspicuous crowned head in Europe; now he found 
himself rivalled if not outshone by his uncle, as senior to himself 
in years as junior in kingcraft, quite obviously a shrewder and 
more attractive person than himself. The Kaiser believed himself 
to be the object of Edward’s envy ; he was, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, reversing their parts. Psycho-analysts probably have 
a name for this type of delusion: if they have not, they might 
call it the Wilhelm-complex. King Edward disliked the Kaiser ; 
he found him effusive, flamboyant, and treacherous, no gentle- 
man, in fact, either in manners or in character. But it would 
never have occurred to him to be jealous of the ruler of Germany 
or of any country under the sun. If he had not been King of 
England he would have preferred, we are told, the profession 
of a landscape gardener. Take him all in all, he was a very 
fine man. One would not have thought it possible to combine 


the merits of Albert the Good with the merits of Charles II, 
yet such, in brief, was Edward VII.’s achievement. 

Sir Sidney Lee died before the book was finished, and its 
completion was entrusted to Mr. S. F Markham. Their work 
has been well done. It is not often enthralling, but it is always 
sufficiently interesting to be readable. Much of a king’s duties 
are tedious routine, the more tedious because ornate. Some 
will think the biographers should have given us less of thig 
ornate tedium. If they had they would have produced a 
shorter and a more amusing book, but they would have 


given us a much less faithful picture of the life of King 
Edward VII. 


THE WORST BATTLE 


The Somme. By A. D. Gristwoop. With a preface by H. G. 
Weuts. Cape. 5s. 


A Subaltern on the Somme. By Mark VIT. Dent. 5s. 


A surprising number of good books have lately been coming 
out dealing with particular, and usually personal, phases of the 
War. It seems as if some men did nut care to write about their 
experiences, or else perhaps could not, until the whole thing had 
become a distant memory. Even so, however, the first of these 
two books is not very good. It has the advantage of an intro- 
duction by Mr. H. G. Wells, but it seems scarcely worthy of 
that distinction. It is divided into two parts. The first part 
describes the experience of a badly wounded man on his journey 
from No-man’s-land to a base hospital. The second contains 
the rather sordid story of a man who, in order to get away from 
the front during the great German advance of March, 1918, shot 
himself through the left hand with his own rifle and succeeded 
rather unexpectedly in escaping detection, and the inevitable 
punishment of a technical “deserter.” Thereby he lust, we 
are told, his own self-respect, but one cannot feel that he ever had 
very much to lose or that the sense of his own cowardice can ever 
have kept him awake at night. In short, the book does not ring 
true. It is a journalistic reconstruction of events rather than 
an actual account of them ; and it is written in the style which 
depends for its effect upon the massing of adjectives and of such 
phrases as ‘“* the apotheosis of Mars.” It is full also of a number 
of rather cheap and disagreeable sneers directed at officers and 
padres, which would seem to come rather from a man who is 
badly disgruntled than from one who has seriously sutfered. In 
short it is a rather paltry book. 

Mr. Wells is no doubt right in suggesting that if future gener- 
ations are to see the War in its true perspective they must read 
books like this to supplement, if not to correct the romantic 
impressions conveyed by such works as those of Mr. Churchill 
and Colonel Lawrence. But he seems in this case to have 
chosen a rather bad example. For certainly Mr. Gristwood’s 
recorded experiences—if they are facts and not fiction—were in 
no sense typical of the experiences of the ordinary private. The 
most that can be said for them is that they contain a certain 
amount of apparently authentic “local colour.” In any case 
they are not likely to be read—and Mr. Gristwood's propagandist 
journalese certainly dves not at all deserve to be read—by 
future generations. 

In passing from this book to A Subaltern on the Somme one 
passes from journalism to literature, and to literature of a 
remarkably high order. We have no idea who ‘Mark VIL” 
may be, but his powers of description (without any adjectives) 
are most unusual. He was a junior infantry olficer in the battle 
of the Somme and in a series of vignettes—the whole book is 
written in that form—he gives the clearest and best written 
picture of life in the trenches that has yet, as far as we know, 
been published. Though he believed whole-heartedly in the 
fundamental justice of the Allied cause and had enlisted for that 
reason, he hated the idea of killing anybody and, as far as we are 
told, never did kill anybody, never got nearer it than loadi 
his revolver. He continued nevertheless to distinguish himsel 
and win the reputation of a first-rate regimental ollicer. His 
experience and attitude were undoubtedly typical of those of 
thousands of the best men we had, but no others of them have 
contrived to set their point of view down in writing with so much 
delicacy and accuracy and absence of hyperbolic exaggeration. 
Mark VII has undoubtedly achieved a quite considerable work 
of art. His pictures are at once so vivid, so restrained and 80 
emotionally truthful that it is impossible to believe that for the 
most part they were not written at the time, written indeed 
probably with a pencil in an army note book in a muddy trench 
without thought of publication. The horrors of that wartare 
are neither concealed nor emphasised. They are there for 


those who seek them, but they are described without rhetoric 
and obviously with no propagandist purpose. Such books are 
worth writing and worth reading; and this one, at any rate, 
deserves to live. 
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GENIUS AND 
CHARACTER 


By 
EMIL LUDWIG 


DR. EMIL LUDWIG is one of the foremost 
writers of biography to-day. His studies of 
Napoleon and Wilhelm Hohenzollern have 
been translated into English and have been 
very widely read and discussed. In his 
new book, prefaced by an introduction on 
the writing of history, he deals with nineteen 
men of genius: Leonardo Da Vinci, Voltaire, 
Shakespeare, Rembrandt, Machiavelli, 
Goethe, Balzac, Frederick the Great, 
Bismarck, Wilson, Lenin and eight others. 


Ludwig neither attempts that kind of 
‘valet’ biography (interpreting men in 
terms of their indiscretions) nor does he 
make portraits like statues. His work in 
its energy is reminiscent of Carlyle and it 
has something of the colour of Mr. Philip 
Guedalla. Underlying all these studies the 
shrewd reader will find the portrait of a 
man, the interpretation of his character, and 
Ludwig’s theory of the causes and effects of 
the appearance of a world genius in human 

society. 


Translated by Kenneth Burke. 
With Imustrations reproduced in 


Photogravure. 
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LAWRENCE 


AND THE ARABS 


By 
ROBERT GRAVES 


An intimate critical study of “ Lawrence”’ 
that tends to confirm the popular 
verdi& that he is the most remarkable 
living Englishman. It not only gives 
a continuous narrative of the Arab 
campaign, but treats of the confliting 
motives which influenced Colonel 
Lawrence throughout, of the events 
that led up to the campaign, of the 
olitical sequel and Lawrence’s part in 
it, and of “ Aircraftman Shaw’s ” present 
service in the Royal Air Force. Mr. 
Robert Graves is a friend of Lawrence, 
and was authorised by him to write 
this biography. 
Among the strange Stories of “Law- 
rence”’ he tells how he was an expert on 
medieval pottery and armour, how 
he made his first visit to the East and 
was nearly murdered for a copper 
watch, how he secretly surveyed Akaba 
in 1914, how at the diggings at Car- 
chemish a marriage was arranged be- 
tween the so-called “‘ Uncrowned King ” 
and the so-called “ Uncrowned Queen 


of Arabia” (Miss Gertrude Bell) with’ 


the approval of neither party, how he 
tried to relieve Kut, how during the 
campaign he secretly entered Damascus 
some months before it fell, how he was 
wounded for the ninth time, how his 
nerve was permanently broken, how he 
defied the Geneva Convention, how 
after the War he made Lord Curzon 
weep at a Cabinet meeting, how he 
asked His Majesty to excuse him his 
decorations (with a supplementary 
account given by His Majesty’s Private 
Secretary), and how he wrote a book 
in 24 hours. 
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PLAIN FACTS FOR THE BEE 


KEEPER 


The Modern Bee Keeper. By Hersert Mace. Wyman. 5s. 


For most of us who know sufficient of the practice of bee- 
keeping to carry on in fashion satisfactory to ourselves—and 
to those friends who look for a gift of honey—Maeterlinck and 
the Reverend Ticknor Edwardes are good company enough when 
we want something of the literature of our craft; nor can we 
overlook the last book of the Georgics of Virgil, because in 
spite of all his errors the poet remains a bee-lover throughout. 
But there are many to whom the hive is first and foremost a 
means of livelihood, and to these this book by Mr. Herbert Mace 
may be recommended, and on excellent grounds. If the author 
is no stylist, if he covers much old ground and admits acvertise- 
ments to his pages, he is thoroughly well-informed, and has 
written the most practical book the writer has encountered since 
Mr. Geary, of Leicestershire, wrote his excellent manual for 
small-holders, and published it before the war at the price of 
only a shilling or two. 

Mr. Mace has kept quite in advance of the times, has mastered 
the latest methods and gives practical hints that will be of real 
value to the intelligent apiarist. One cannot always agree with 
him, but no two beekeepers were ever at one, though their 
disagreements are of the most brotherly and kindly nature. He 
says that it is only here and there that a queen overcrowds a 
British Standard frame hive, and we join issue with him. Where 
he speaks of the origin of Isle of Wight disease and foul brood he 
seems to overlook the possibility that the development of these 
troubles is due in part to artificial feeding, and in part to the 
modern frame hive. The old “* skeppists ” did not suffer as we 
do. Again, to say that the worker bee only uses its sting when 
the hive appears to be in danger is quite wrong; it should be 
common knowledge that bees have their likes and dislikes, and 
will go right out of their way to attack people to whom they 
take exception ; experto crede. His reference to propolis as gum 
is a little misleading, and one would have been glad if he had 
sounded a note of warning against cheap and nasty hives that 
are put on the market by certain large advertisers. Hives made 
of unseasoned wood become thoroughly unsatisfactory after a 
wet season or two, and account for much disease. We are 
inclined to think Mr. Mace is wrong in saying that bees have 
only a limited foraging range of a mile radius; at a time when 
the writer’s hives were nearly two miles from the nearest white 
clover his workers were filling the cells with white clover honey 
so long as the plant was in flower. The suggestion that hives 
should be requeened every year will meet with much criticism 
from those who, like many of us, have known a queen to be 
fertile in her third season. 

These are small matters; when he is dealing with the bee- 
keeper’s practice Mr. Mace is so straightforward, so clear and so 
convincing that he is bound to be helpful to the beginner. He 
has studied the latest research work into the terrible Isle of 
Wight disease, and has some interesting suggestions to make 
about foul brood, but it is hard to agree that Naphthol Beeta 
administered in syrup is a satisfactory remedy, nor will Naphtha- 
lin “‘ undoubtedly hinder the development of the germs.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Mace is on safe ground when he suggests that 
in the long run artificial food must have a bad effect upon bees 
and that there may be in honey and pollen vitamins necessary 
to their proper maintenance. Any man who studies his book 
intelligently may hope to become a successful apiarist, provided 
he has a suitable site for his hives, and that the flowers grown in 


his immediate neighbourhood are of the kind that the foragers 
require. 


THE NEW GROVE 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 38rd edition. Vol. I., 
A to C. Macmillan. 30s. 

The second edition of Grove’s Dictionary was published 
in 1904 and edited by Mr. Fuller-Maitland and there was great 
need for a new and thoroughly revised edition which would 
deal adequately with the music and musicians of the past 
thirty years. The new editor, Mr. H. C. Colles, the senior 
music critic of the Times, has a rare and well-balanced judgment 
with no bias against modern movements and no bizarre predi- 
lections. There is nobody better fitted than he among living 
English musicographers to undertake this work, and while it will 
not be possible to review the dictionary as a whole until the 
remaining three volumes are published, the first volume gives a 
good idea of what may be expected under his editorship. 

The treatment of the great masters remains as it was with 
certain emendations and additions in accordance with new 


knowledge. Sir George Grove’s monumental article on 
Beethoven, for example, which covers about 107 columns, 
stands as it did with the addition of editorial footnotes. It 
was Grove’s articles on Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Schubert 
which gave the book its original character, and volume one of the 
third edition reveals nothing new of equivalent importance, 
The improvements partly consist of revised articles on com- 
posers whose fame time has augmented or diminished during the 
last thirty years. Sterndale Bennett, for example, who figured 
as a great composer, an English Mozart, in the original Grove, is 
now reduced to his proper status in a discreet article by the 
editor, who coughs apologetically to the past when he says: 
Neither Schumann nor Bennett could foresee the stultifying 
influence which a professional life in Victorian England must exert 
on the sensitive nature of the latter. 


On the other hand we shall probably find in later volumes that 
contemporary British musicians are given more space and 
more praise than posterity will allow them to keep. None of the 
more important of them—such as Sir Edward Elgar or Mr. 
Vaughan Williams—comes within the first volume, but Sir Hugh 
Allen is given two and a half columns against Sterndale Bennett's 
three and a half, so that we may expect Elgar and Vaughan 
Williams at least to double Sterndale Bennett’s allotment. 
To give them less would be to show not justice but mere 
parsimony or fear of future ridicule. Nor can we complain that 
space is wasted on insignificant details in the biographies of 
musicians whose names alone are barely worth recording. 
To take a name at random, Madame D’ Alvarez, whose rich voice, 
we are told, “‘ impressed all listeners,” it is of interest to know 
that Madame D’Alvarez made her first London appearance at 
Hammerstein’s ill-fated opera season at the London Opera 
House in 1911, and if we are to know anything about contem- 
porary performers at all we must know such details, little as 
they may interest the readers of Grove a quarter of a century 
hence. 

New material of great value has been contributed by the 
late Mr. Barclay Squire and the Rev. E. H. Fellowes on our 
seventeenth-century composers. There are in the present 
volume excellent articles on Byrd, Blow, and Bull. The article 
on that great musician, the late Ferruccio Busoni, by Professor 
Dent is wholly admirable in its balance of biography and 
criticism, and is the model of what such an article should be. 
The articles dealing with Spanish music, e.g., the composer 
Albeniz and the Cante Hondo, prove that this subject has been 
put into good hands; but Russian music is dealt with in a looser, 
less informative style. 

On the whole the editorial work promises well, but it is strange 
that in an article of two columns on Sir Henry Bishop not a 
word should be said as to his merits as a composer, nor is the 
interesting fact mentioned that he was the first musician to 
receive a knighthood. The proofs seem to have been carefully 
read although we happened casually upon an error on p. 212, 
where, Le Sacre du Printemps is referred to as Le Sarce. One 
serious criticism remains to be made. This sober straight- 
forward piece of book-production of which no publisher would 
be ashamed is disfigured by some revoltingly bad coloured 
plates. The coloured plate of Beethoven, particularly, is a 
disgrace to a serious work. Cheap colour reproductions are 
always abominable, but to find in the middle of Sir George 
Grove’s fine article a portrait of Beethoven which bears about 
as much resemblance to him as the make-up of a music-hall 
impersonator does to his originals, is to reduce Grove’s Dictionary 
to the level of those popular encyclopedias which come out in 
sixpenny parts. If Mr. Colles could not prevent Messrs. 
Macmillan from ‘ decorating ’’ Grove with coloured plates, he 
might at least have seen that Mihler’s honest portrait of 
Beethoven was reproduced instead of Stieler’s vulgar version of 
what might be a cinema fan’s dream of a great musician. 


CIVILISATION AND THE SAVAGE 


The Clash of Culture and the Contact of Races. By GEORGE 
Henry LANE-Fox Pirt-Rivers, B.Sc. Routledge. 18s. 


In this book we have a good presentation of the problems 
which interest the functional anthropologist. The functional 
anthropologist is one who, in the author’s own words, “ studies 
man in relation to society and at the same time studies the laws 
of his individual behaviour.” The book presents two main 
problems for elucidation. First, to state clearly and without 


bias from well-documented evidence and from personal 
observation what is the effect upon any primitive people oF 
race of endeavouring to impose upon them a culture foreign 
to their own, such as European culture. And, secondly, 4 
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DON’T LEAVE IT TOO LATE 


Last days of despatch for Christmas Parcels abroad are near. India, 
Nov. 23rd; Canada, Dec. Ist; United States, Dec. 2nd; Egypt, Nov. 30th; 


South Africa, Nov. 24th; West Africa, Dec. Sth; Argentine, Nov. 16th; 
Jamaica, Nov. 26th. 


Country Life Books are always welcome presents, because of the quality which goes to their making. 


FOR GOLFING FRIENDS— 


A Golfers Gallery «  owasrers 


Introduced by Bernard Darwin. With 18 magnificent plates in full 
colour, mounted on varying tinted boards, ready to frame. £3 3s. net. 
Fdition de Luxe with full description of painting and artist, plates mounted 
on superfine drawing paper (134” by 17”). £8 8s. net. This edition is 


limited to 500 signed and numbered copies, of which 200 only are for 
sale abroad. 


FOR SPORTING FRIENDS— 


(he rp . 2 | “7 a eer 
nr CASON by ) ae hed waved 


With Introduction by Crascredo. 18 plates in colour mounted on tinted 
boards. £3 3s. net. Edition de Luxe, each plate signed by the artist, 
plates mounted on superfine drawing paper, limited to 250 copies, of which 
100 only are for sale abroad, £10 10s. net. In The Passing Seasons 
Lionel Edwards gives something more than a set of sporting pictures— 
though hunting, fishing, shooting and other sports figure in each—he has 
endeavoured to portray also the subtle charm of “ setting,” a fact which will 
make them doubly delightful to exiles overseas. 





FOR HORSE LOVERS—A Trio 


Bridle Wise. A Key to Better Hunters, Better Ponies 
By Lt.-Col. S. G. GOLDSCHMIDT. 


Mount & Man. A Key to Better Horsemanship 
By Lt.-Col. M. F. McTAGGART, D.S.O. (2nd Edition). 


Horse Sense & Sensibility. (4 Key t Good Humour) 
By CRASCREDO. (2nd Edition). 
All three are uniform, all profusely illustrated, plates by Lionel Edwards, each, 1 2/6 net. 


Your bookseller can show them to you. Prospectuses will be forwarded on application to the Publishers, 
“Country Life,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, W.C.2. 
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broader issue, to discuss the material from which we may be 
able to obtain psychological criteria to determine individual 
or ethnic distinctions, to discuss culture forms in relation to 
the history and evolution of race, and, in the author's quotation 
from McDougall, to emphasise the truth “ that the great condition 
of the decline of any civilisation is the inadequacy of the qualities 
of the people who are the bearers of it.” 

The author’s view of the result of endeavouring to impose 
European culture upon a primitive people of low culture potential 
is inevitable depopulation, and ultimately in all probability 
extinction of the race, survival being only possible through 
gradual admixture with other racial stocks of higher culture 
potential and, therefore, greater adaptability to altered conditions 
and new culture forms. He denies the validity of the explana- 
tions most commonly given for the depopulation which is 
occurring amongst so many native races with whom Western 
civilisation is in contact, especially in the islands of the Pacific. 
It is not, in his view, due to the introduction of diseases against 
which the natives had no acquired immunity, neither is it due 
to the fact that those races were already declining in numbers 
when they first came in contact with Western culture. The 
causes for depopulation are primarily psychological and not 
physical. It will be diificult, I think, to refute the arguments 
brought forward to show that it is primarily the psychological 
effect of imposing or endeavouring to impose an alien culture 
upon a race unable to assimilate it that destroys the will to 
live and beget life in primitive peoples—the depopulation not 
being due to the raising of the mortality rate, but to the fall 
in the fertility and fecundity rate. These views lead the author 
to criticise adversely our methods of dealing with the native 
problems whether by, civilian administrators or by missionary 
enterprise. In many quarters the opinions held by the author 
will arouse hostile criticism and dissent, but they are, neverthe- 
less, opinions based upon personal observations and upon 
well-documented statistical evidence. ELis main plea is that the 
functional anthropologist who is also psychologist, geneticist 
and sociologist, can be and should be of use in elucidating these 
problems. He, and he only, in most cases can approach the 
* native problem ” from the side of the native : both missionary 
and administrator alike must from their training and from their 
own standards of culture approach the problem with the bias 
conscious and unconscious that their doxy is orthodoxy and 
any other doxy heterodoxy. 

It is diificult to review this book adequately in a short space. 
The author starts so many hares that are well worth coursing. 
The supplement on Sex Ratio is of extreme interest and opens 
the door to very interesting avenues for further research. 
Put very briefly, in a declining population there is a progressive 
surplusage of adult men over adult women of reproductive 
age, and the converse holds true in a stable or increasing popula- 
tion. Assuming that these correlations can be established, 
the author endeavours provisionally to formulate a theory of 
sexual distribution and survival which may explain them. 

In the section on Puritanic and Hellenistic Culture Trends, 
there is much plain speaking which will be unpalatable to 
many, but it is plain speaking based upon clear thinking, 
although there is perhaps evidence of some unconscious motiva- 
tion in the strong bias against the Christian Ethos. The 
author’s position is best summed up in his own words: 

The puritanical benevolence and interference which has every- 
where followed in the wake of, or preceded, commercial exploitation 
in the Pacific is, of all interference, the least supportable to the 
barbarian. It has destroyed his tribal life, the prestige of his 
chiefs, his morality, his pleasures, his beliefs, his hopes, the cement 
of his society, and the very meaning of his life. It has with clumsy 
dogmatism meddled with his sex life, destroyed his tapu system, 
and freed him only from the old fears which made him loyal to his 
corporate group. It has left him with new fears and suspicions, 
and a helpless incapacity to control his own destiny, while it bids 
him mimic the culture forms he can never make his own. 

This book will be widely read and widely criticised, but 
throughout there is every evidence of good critical faculty, 
wide reading, and careful persona! observation. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Interpreter Geddes. By Ameuia Derries. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

The interpreter, though the title does not indicate it, is Patrick 
Geddes, for many years professor of botany at University College, 
Dundee, and later professor of sociology and civics in Bombay. 
A man so various and stimulating, sower of grain which others have 
reaped, was certain to provoke some disciple to attempt the task of 
interpreting the interpreter. Miss Defries has the qualification of 
knowing, if not the original work in biology (mostly carried out in 
collaboration with Professor J. Arthur Thomson), at least those 


characteristic enterprises in town planning, regional survey, civic 
restoration, and imaginative academic design which have given 
Professor Geddes his wider reputation, The main difficulty with 
him, as one tempered admirer has said, is the rapid fertility of hig 
mind and the impetuous spate of exposition that flows from him, 
Put into written form, or into the diagrammatic notation which he 
has devised, it can apparently be made to appeal only to a minority 
of social students or enthusiasts, Miss Defries’s method is personal 
and emotional. She has reproduced many of the Geddesian dingramg 
with their setting. It might have been better for her purpose if she 
had chosen only a few, and had tried a downright piece of analysis 
and exposition (not glowing and rhetorical like Zangwill’s introduction 
to the book) with the aim of supplying for the ordinary intelligent 
reader a brief summary of that Geddesian social philosophy in which 
many ardent minds have found inspiration, but to which no follower 
has so fur given concrete expression in words. The bibliography at 
the end of the volume reveuls the interesting fact that Professor 
Geddes has prepared no fewer than twelve towo-planning reports for 
India. 


Bianca Cappello. By Cuirrorp Bax. Representative Women. Howe, 
3s. 6d. 

The author of this interesting book, while he does not always scruple 
to distinguish between history and tradition, has created a most 
vivid picture of an enigmatic personage. For his facts, Mr. Bax is, 
as he admits, indebted to Miss Mary Steegman’s well-known Life of 
Bianca Cappello—and Miss Steegman herself verges upon the 
“romantic.” But for his interpretation of these facts he is indebted 
to nobody but himself. It is pleasant to see a thoroughly twentieth- 
century impression of her whom Symonds has culled “ the infamous 
Bianca Cappello.” 


And perhaps to a Victorian she would have seemed less 
“infamous ” if she had not be so successful. She mizht then have 
been merely ‘ misguided.” 


Not being a Victorian, Mr. Bax is free to extol Bianca’s genius. He 
could not have done so had she remained faithful to a faithless 
and foolish husband, and thereby buried her great talents in lasting 
mediocrity, instead of justifying “ her innate sense of being a remark- 
able person "’—for the twenticth century, like the sixteenth, does not 
regard resignation or self-sacrifice as an end in itself. And if a genius 
is a person who can succeed where others must fail, and if for a woman 
to succeed by charm is the same as for a man to succeed by skill, then 
feminine genius may be said to consist largely in the power to “ live 
effectively,” and Bianca Cappello was a genius indeed. In fact, she 
was so successful that the Florentines, hardened as they were to this 
type of feminine genius, came to regard her as a witch. Out of the 
most unpropitious beginnings, she created a life of which she had 
scarcely dared to dream. Miraculously, it seemed, her desires were 
fulfilled, her paths smoothed, her enemies disposed of ; small wonder 
she acquired a reputation as a sorceress who traflicked in human 
lives. But modern history, attributing to sheer brains and hard work 
—and a certain amount of good luck—what her contemporaries 
attributed to magic, refuses to grant Bianca her full measure of crime. 
Resolute and relentless, she was not deliberately cruel; a born 
intriguer, she could be astonishingly frank if frankness would serve 
her purpose, and her own position once assured, she gave the best 
of her genius to work for the family to which she had chosen to belong. 
And if her conduct throughout those early years was not calculated 
to develop the best side of her character, and her methods during her 
rise to fame were sometimes questionable, she proved that no goal 
was beyond her reach, and that she could become no unworthy Medici. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by Epwarp FitzGERALp. 
Replica of the first (1859) edition. Noel Douglas. 4s. 6d. 

These Noel Douglas replicas are admirably produced. They are 
exact reproductions made by photography (though one would never 
guess that) of rare and interesting editions of all sorts of works. 
Many people will probably like to possess this edition of the 
Rubaiyat reproduced from the copy of the first edition deposited at 
the British Museum, and containing none of the tiresome and 
usually inferior emendations or alternative readings that were 
included in later editions. 


Relations of Indian States with the Government of India. By K. M. 
PANIKKAR. Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 

A book on the Indian States could not have come at a more oppor- 
tune moment. The Montagu Act comes under revision in the near 
future, and the Council of Princes will need to be considered. The 
Princes themselves are perturbed about the advance of Nationalism 
and self-government, and as we recall, several of the greater potentates 
have within the past few years got into personal ditficulties with 
Simla and the India Office. Mr. Panikkar has written an admirably 
lucid historical monograph, which should be interesting to many 
readers besides those who will turn to him for particular information. 
He is as little of a propagandist as may be, his purpose being to make 
clear the curious system of polity that has been developed, a system 
rightly described as unique. The States are of every grade, from 


Hyderabad which is as large as Scotland (and much more independent) 
to the estates of petty rajahs who are of no more consequence than a 
small Scottish laird. The States properly so called are extraordinarily 
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DUCKWORTH > Vignettes of 
Memor 
a our De ea By LADY VIOLET : oe 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 18/- net. 


By C. F. REY, F.R.G.S. A volume of memoirs which will prove of considerable interest to 

With an Introduction by Loxp Epwarp Gtetcuen, K.C.V.O., those who are attracted to personalities and incidents of a bygone 
and 53 illustrations. 25/- net. age. igen prone Cag of the hac of eet 1“ enjoyed 

“Mr. Rey has gone deeply into its history, its administration, ® long ane event: Res. Her Gan Saleen See ene oe ew 
its solitics, oan its snanbdiities of ines development. interesting friendships, and in this book we get first-hand pictures 
gpa work of absorbing interest . . . a finished of famous personalities, such as Whyte Melville, Trollope, ao 
picture of an ancient people who form not only an interesting Cova TE ran Disraeli, Cana Wolseley and paar A - td 
historical study, but a curious and baffling modern problem.” Lady Violet Greville’s book is not only on tmeresting sects! recor 
: Westminster Gasetie of the latter part of the nineteenth century, but a narrative inter- 


polated by many amusing anecdotes. 


GERMAN BAROQUE NOW READY 
ART. The Star of Piccadilly 


By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 





With 49 full page plates. 25/- net. (William Douglas, Fourth Duke of Queensberry, K.T.) 

This new magnificently illustrated volume extends Mr. B 
Sitwell’s study of the architecture of the 17th and 18th ’ LEWIS MELVILLE 
centuries to Germany and the countries which were formerly Author of “ Maids of Honour,” etc. 
part of the Holy Roman Empire. North of the Alps this art “In the long and varied history of British roués there have been 
put on a new dignity and restraint, which distinguishes the very few so thoroughly disreputable as the Duke of Queensherry, 
masterpieces which still adorn Munich, Prague, Vienna, Berlin who figures in scores of scandalous stories as ‘Old Q.'"—WWest. 
and a whole host of smaller Germanic towns. The volume Gazette. wale lively portrait . . . one of the most famous, or, rather, 
is of primary importance to English students of architecture notorious figures in eighteenth century society ... in this absorbing, 
and travellers in Germanic countries and the first book in biography Mr. Melville's story of this ducal dandy throws a reveal- 

our language dealing with the subject. ing light on the manners and crass tone of Georgian Society.” 


—T.P.’s Weekly. ‘Everybody has heard of ‘Old Q'’—he lived 
to be 85 . . . his wickednesses have become a saga. .. . 
MAYA CITIES. Mr. Melville has used his splendid opportunity well, presenting 
: vivid picture of ‘Old Q’s’ period, and of his corrupt orgies and 
A Record of Exploration and Adventure. extravagances, which seem almost incredible.”—Sunday Titmes. 
By DR. THOMAS GANN, F.R.GS., ete. 





With 54 illustrations. 21/- net. Send Postcard for List No. 47 

The mystery cities of the Maya people provide a large field HI UTCOH INSON 

for fresh and fascinating discovery. f IN. 
The remains of its archaic art date hack thousands of years. & Co. (Publishers), 06... Petarnener Som, &C.9 
Its newly excavated sanctuaries, decorated in brilliant colours, Also Pablichere of HUTONINESW'S BABAR, t/- Wenthig. 
were the temples of grotesque idols and were the scenes of 
strange religious and superstitious ceremonies. Among evid- VY WAV ANE 
ences of its civilization are ruins which are to be called 


classical in their design and proportion, astronomical observa- 
tories of rare interest, and some remarkable remains of low, 
narrow buildings constructed by a race of dwarfs. 





RULERS OF THE Heleyon Bg 
5-Valve om plete 

INDIAN OCEAN. Portable 32 

By ADMIRAL G. A. BALLARD, C.B., ete. Receiver. Guineas. 


With 16 illustrations and a map. 21/- net. 
“Of extraordinary interest.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
Exact and authoritative.”—Morning Post. 


“Thoroughness of research, grasp of subject, and plain but 

eloquent style."—Sunday Times. 

“Admiral Ballard has found an admirable subject. . .. The 

work is from beginning to end one of deep interest.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
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Osbert Sitwell * Perfect Reception without Aerial or Earth! ” 


The Halcyon fulfils the two main requirements of the present-day 


“No recent poem, not even the best of Mr. Masefield’s, Ta eee 
has recreated a world more thoroughly or more fascinat- This simple perfection is due to two reasons. Only the finest com- 
ingly English, alike in scene, in sentiment, and in inspira- ponents are used, and concentration on ne grote! only pervasts the 
tion. i i H Halcyon engineers to make it the finest of its kind in the world. | 

n Rs could be more quietly harmonious, or In addition, the Halcyon is self-contained, with no outside aerial or 
more humanely simple in theme. . . . These natural, earth, can be carried with ease, and its unusually wide range gives you 
simple souls move from the cradle to the grave, intent a choice of stations unsurpassed by say other ortahle oe ede 
upo i P : i ir si All claims—however modest—shou e tested; and, confident in the 
P f eae . work ; setting up their simple bulwarks genuine perfection and reliability of our instruments, we are glad to 
OF faith and | ope and charity. . . . A pageant of give you every opportunity of doing this. A demonstration will be 
lost English life. 


arranged at any time or place to suit you, if you will write to Dept. N.S. 
_— {r Arthur Wa gt ° } D i] 7 at the addre hel 
u c y elegs aph. 


ENGLAND RECLAIMED Hal m 


7/6 net PORTABLE WIRELESS RECEIVERS 


Please call, "phone, or write for full particulars to Dept. N.S., 


CERALD DUCKWORTH & CO., LTD., | HALCYON WIRELESS CO. Lid., 110 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.| 


Telephone: Sloane 6236/7, 


3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. GUI IIT VII VIFF VV 
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OLD IRELAND 


Recollections of an Irish K.C. 
SERJEANT A. M. SULLIVAN, K.C. 


An amusing and caustic book of memoirs 
gathered during a great career. Serjeant Sullivan 
is the last of Irish Serjeants, and his life at the 
Bar has placed him in touch with many famous 
personalities on both sides of the law. 
Illustrated. 21s. net 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 


IZAAK WALTON and CHARLES 
COTTON. 


A really beautiful edition of a famous open-air 
classic. The perfect illustrator has been found 
—Mr. E. Fitch Daglish, the well-known 
naturalist and engraver. He has contributed 
16 wood engravings which are pure joy. 


Ordinary Edition—Demy 4to, bound quarter 
canvas, £2 2s. net. 


A De Luxe Edition—with an extra signed 
engraving and bound quarter parchment, medium 
4to, £5 5s. net—has been over-subscribed by the 
booksellers, to whom application should be made. 


WINTER SPORTS 
SIMPLIFIED 


H. G. STOKES. 


A complete guide to proficiency in the various 
sports, to the best hotels, to the best means of 
travelling and to the best attire. It ensures a 
successful holiday in the snows of Switzerland 
or Scandinavia. 

Illustrated. 5s. net 


BAGHDAD 
The City of Peace 
RICHARD COKE. 
A history of Iraq’s capital that no student of 
politics can afford to ignore. It is an admirable 
companion to Mr. Coke’s history of Iraq, The 
Heart of the Middle East, which was such a 


success two years ago. 
Illustrated. 21s. net 





diverse, and with a few notable exceptions they afford the most 
striking contrast to British India, particularly in the character of the 
despotism which has kept their people shut off from medern political 
influences. ‘here, indeed, is the crux of the whole matter. British 
India moves rapidly into relation with the modern world ; the Indian 
rulers ask to be let alone to be supported in their opposition to 
modernity. Since Curzon’s day the hand of the paramount Power 
has lain lightly upon them as a rule; but what of the future? Lord 
Olivier in his preface envisages a completely federal India with 
National Parliament. Mr. Panikkar suggests ‘“‘a congeries of internally 
autonomous States united together under a strong central government 
which would look after their common interests.”” The most searching 
questions to be asked have reference not so much to the British view 
as to the attitude of the Indian Nationalists, many of whom contend 
that in a self-governing India the native rulers would disappear, 
For such a view, however, there would seem to be small foundation 
other than the wish that fathers it. 


City Churches and their Memories. By G. B. Besant. 
by R. H. Penton. Selwyn and Blount. 10s. 6d. 
There is more in this book of the pastiche than of the chronicle, 
It is full of quaint corners, epitaphs, old names, miracles and legends, 
Dickens wrote in The Uncommercial Traveller: ‘‘I never wanted 
to know the names of the churches to which I went, and to this 
hour I am profoundly ignorant in that particular of at least nine- 
tenths of them.” He may have missed, then, such names ag 
St. Martin Pomeroy, St. Benet Sherehog, St. Peter ad Vincula and 
St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe. Some of these are now no more 
than names—but what names! Mr. Besant makes the most of 
them; he enriches blunt honest names like Smithfield with the 
knowledge that in the days of Bartholomew Fair witches were 
hanged and burnt there in public. St. Dunstan-in-the-West can claim 
immortality for this epitaph on an infant: 
Young Simon up to Sion is ascended, 
His best Life is begun, his worst is ended. 
In the same church Pepys lost the thread of the sermon : 


I stood by a pretty, modest maid whom I did labour to take 
by the hand; but she would not, but got further and further 
away from me; and, at last, I could perceive her to take pins 
out of her pocket to prick me if I should touch her again. . . , 

Londoners in a hurry of business pass by these churches (the few 
of them that are left) with scarcely a glance; but they all have 
their interest in legend or history. Mr. Besant writes with dis- 
crimination of their architecture. The ink-drawings which accompany 
the text are pleasant and unassuming. 


Meet Mr. Mulliner. By P. G. Wopenouse. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Wodehouse’s new book is as amusing as Mr. Wodehouse’s 
books so consistently are. This particular volume is distinguished 
by being dedicated to the most eminent of his many faithful admirers, 
the Earl of Oxford and Asquith. There is no one else who writes 
nowadays such good nonsense as Mr. Wodehouse, and Mr. Mulliner’s 
tales, told in ‘“‘ The Angler’s Rest,” are even better nonsense than 
the sayings of Jeeves or Psmith. One cannot easily review such a 
book, for there is little that is quotable out of its context; one can 
only advise people to read it. 


The Mother. Children of the Mist. By EpeN Puitirorrs. Macmillan, 
10s. 6d. each. 

These two new volumes of the Widdecombe edition show Mr. Phill- 
potts at his best. Children of the Mist is now nearly thirty years old ; 
its scene is the moor near Chagford, then a small, lonely, unfrequented 
church town. It is a story of one man’s fight and failure, and with 
his fate are bound up the fates of his friend, his relatives and his 
relations, Will Blanchard is a good hero for such a story, for he is 
as much the slave of his impulses as all the moor people are sub- 
ordinate to the great power of the hard and unyielding forces of 
nature around them. The Mother shows Mr. Phillpotts’ talent on 
a less grandiose scale. Ives Pomeroy and his sweetheart, Jill and 
her foolish husband, the two brothers Toop—lovely figures of grave 
comedy—the single-tracked Matthew Northmoss, the evil old 
Emmanuel Codd, these all play their part, but are all less than the 
fine, dignified, reticent and balanced figure of Avisa Pomeroy, the 
mother, one of Mr. Phillpotts’ noblest women. 


Illustrated 


Misleading Cases in the Common Law. Reported by A. P. Hereat. 
With an Introduction by Lorp Hewanrrt, the Lord Chief Justice. 
Methuen. 5s, 

This is the most riotous satire on legal procedure that has ever been 
written. Mr. Herbert’s “ reported cases” are at once fantastic and 
true and absurdly logical. No fiction could be more grotesque tha 
the legal fiction ; but Mr. Herbert’s is a great deal funnier. He invents 
impossible stories and solemnly takes them into Court, where, gal- 
vanised with satire, they become subjects of the summing-up, of & 
skirmish between counsel, of speeches for defence or prosecution. 
Obvious ridicule of the periwig rhetoric and judicial wit is subtly 
avoided—literal parody would become tedious after a couple of pages— 
but the Grand Manner swells at times to a remarkable phrase: “ 


Mumble, whose judgment we have read with diligence and something 
approaching to nausea,” and “‘ The reasonable man .. . is careful 
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MYO LOLOL EL EL O LOLS, SQLLEZLLEES: 
Library of XVIIIth Century 
French Literature 


Edited by RICHARD ALDINGTON 
FOUR NEW VOLUMES 


PRIVATE LIFE OF THE MARSHAL DUKE 
OF RICHELIEU 
Translated by F. §. FLINT. Introduction by 
RICHARD ALDINGTON. 4 plates. 10/6 net. 

“ Amazingly and amusingly readable.’—Daily Telegraph. 
“The record of a dehased and brutal sensualist, with hardly a 
redeeming quality. The main episode, his seduction of the pious 
bourgeoise, is apparently founded on fact and has a certain 
dramatic interest. There is a good deal of power and imagination 
in his recounting of this tragedy.”"—Times Literary Supplement. 


REVERIES OF A SOLITARY 
By J. J. ROUSSEAU. Translated, with an 
Introduction, by J. G. FLETCHER, | 
With a portrait. 10/6 net. 
“ This beautiful book—as beautiful to the touch as to the eye— 
was intended by Rousseau_as a sequel and complement to the 
famous Confessions, Mr. Fletcher has provided not only an im- 
cable translation, but an introduction which is a model of its 
ind.”—Manchester Dispatch. : 
“One of his most characteristic works, contains some of the 
finest prose.”—Westminster Gazette. 


LETTERS AND MEMOIRS OF THE PRINCE 
DE LIGNE 


Translated by LEIGH ASHTON, with an 
Introduction. With 4 plates. 10/6 net. 


“He wrote very agreeably on war, gardening, love, and the 
history of his own changing times. Ahove all, he was a brilliant 

- . « Frivolous as he was, something of a rake to the 
very end, he yet exercises upon us to-day a strong attraction, 
The translation is easy and most graceful,’ 


—Times Literary Supplement. 
THREE SHORT STORIES 
Translated by Mrs. WILFRED JACKSON, with an 
Introduction. With 4 plates. 10/6 net. 
The manners of the day, the loose extravagant speeches, 
the jargon of smiling sinners, are all hit off with exquisite 
exactness by these three masters of the conte, Crébillon 
fils, Voisenon, and Montesquieu. 


Full Prospectus free on application. 






















BROADWAY HOUSE, 
CARTER LANE, E.C, | 


READY TO-DAY 


HAWORTH 
PARSONAGE 


A Picture of the Bronté Family. 


By ISABEL C. CLARKE 


The author’s purpose in writing this important work 
has not been to offer criticism and analysis of the famous 
novels, but rather to attempt to present, in the form of 
biographical narrative, their tragic lives of the inmates of 
Haworth Parsonage. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 








LET US HIGHLY 
RESOLVE 


By GENE STRATTON—PORTER 


Here we have this popular author in a rdle unfamiliar 
to English readers. For many years Gene Stratton- 
Porter has delighted countless thousands by her beautiful 
nature stories—The Girl of the Limberlost and Freckles 
perhaps being two of the best known. This present 
volume of essays is serious in scope, and possesses 
especial interest to English readers by reason of the fact 
that we are permitted to see the viewpoint of a cultured 
and idealistic American woman. She deplores the evi- 
dences of decadency to-day, and her suggestions to thwart 
this growing evil and materialism will not only prove of 
considerable interest, but will further give one much food 
for thought. Handsomely bound in cloth, 7/6 net. 


Send Postcard for List No. 47. 


IANUNTCIRDINS ON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly. 








THERE WAS A MAN who had a pair of Lotus | 


Veldtschoen and he wore them for his country walks. 
Several years there were that he wore them thus, and 
then one winter — thinking them now old—he began 
to wear them only for the garden. 

And all that winter those Veldtschoen were never in 
the house but only in the porch, and so muddy and so 














| 


Via, 


mouldy did they become, that not even Northampton 
would have known them ! 

And then spring came. Looking round for shoes the eye 
of the owner lighted on those Veldtschoen in the porch. 
He brought them in. He took his pen-knife to them, 
and the polish, And now he is wearing them still! That 
winter in the porch is quite forgotten. 


LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Lotus, LtpD., STAFFORD and Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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to examine the immediate foreground before he executes a leap or 
bound,” and this: 


But what is to be said of the witnesses, Ervine and Agate, who 
have admitted in evidence that every Sunday morning, in two 
columns or more, they direct the attention of their numerous fol- 
lowers to the performance of stage-plays, the personal appearance 
of actresses, the material rewards of playwrights and managers, the 
problems of sex, and other matters which are without doubt 
‘worldly ’ within the meaning of the Act ? 


And occasionally, in a burst of candour, the judge, or it may be, the 
advocate, gives himself recklessly away. Mr. Justice Lugg exclaims : 
“It is the whole business of the law to sell, delay and deny justice— 
to sell it to those who can afford it, to delay it if the client has money, 
to deny it if he has not ; and many of us wish that we could sell more 
justice than we do.” Sir Oliver Slick, K.C., breaks off in the middle 
of his speech for a lady petitioning for divorce, and asks, ‘“ Milord, 
do you think I’ve done enough of this?” His lordship is startled. 
**] beg your pardon, Sir Oliver?” The other continues, ‘‘ I mean, 
need I give the jury any more of this gzup ?_ Because, of course, you 
know, the whole case is a put-up job.” Best of all is the last case, 
when parody runs riot and Sir Ethelred pops wonderful questions to 
witnesses : “‘ Do you smoke in your bath ?”’, “‘ Have you committed 


alimony ?... Why not?” “This,” says the Judge, “is great 
fun.” It is. 


The Task of Social Hygiene. By Havetock Exuis. Constable. 6s. 

For this reprint of his famous book, first published fifteen years 
ago, Mr. Havelock Ellis has written a new preface in which, as we 
should expect, he considers briefly the question how far a work of 
social philosophy issued two years before the War can be deemed to 
have stood the hardest of all tests. He wrote, as he reminds us, 
without any tendency towards a “worship of the cheap idol” of 
Progress; he held then that “ there is no general and ever-increasing 
evolution towards perfection”; and therefore he claims that in 
The Task of Social Ilygiene he adopted an attitude “ which the War 
was not needed to correct.’”” Many of Mr. Ellis’s readers, who consti- 
tute a rather special public in England and America, will take this 
opportunity for a critical re-reading of a book which at the time of 
its appearance summed up more completely than any other the 
projects and hopes of a powerful school of social reformers. It is 
at any rate full of stimulating stuff to read and argue about. Mr. Ellis 
was never better in exposition and advocacy than he is here. 














SOMETHING 
ABOUT EVE 


A Comedy of Fig Leaves 


By James Branch Cabell 
7s. 6d. net 


HE story of how Gerald Musgrave went out to 
journey towards the goal of all the gods; of 
ow he, too, became a god and rode upon the 

Silver Stallion; of the two truths which he found to 

enduring and of his disastrously Sagee, marriage 
and collapse into an honourable career. he drama 
introduces a cast of not wholly unfamiliar characters, 
such as Nero, King Solomon, Merlin, the Sphinx, 
Satan, Odysseus, and—somewhat pre-eminently—Eve. 


THE ANT 
PEOPLE 


By Hanns Heinz Ewers 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


R, EWERS’ new book on the ants will come as 

a revelation even to the large number of people 
interested in the subject. e tells us how ants 
grind corn, knead it into dough, and put it to bake 
in the sun; of how they will suckle their young and 
exist without food for 16 months; of ants that play 
ball, wrestle and have meetings; of their arrangements 
for traffic control, building of roads, and of their 
many other activities that are only paralleled by the 
lives of human beings. The book is written with 
such simplicity and sincerity that it appeals to the 
naturalist and general reader Slike. x 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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About Motoring 
WORKS METHODS AND CAPITAL 


HAVE been taken to task for suggesting that a cheap 
| car is not infrequently superior to a similar vehicle 
catalogued at a higher price. Details may convince, 
where blunt statement fails. Advertisements tell us, let us 
suppose, that the Jones car is listed at £400, and the Smith at 
£450, both being of much the same size and specification. [It 
is quite obvious that the two may be of identical quality, but 
that Smith manages his factory badly, and that his production 
is wasteful. It is equally obvious that Jones’ advantage of 
£50 per car may be a paper advantage only. He may in. 
corporate inferior materials in important parts ; he may scamp 
the bench testing of his engines and the road testing of his 
completed cars; he may tolerate an easygoing system of 
inspection, under which mildly imperfect components are passed 
into the erecting shop. But it is hardly obvious to an innocent 
buyer that his car may be a better car than the Smith. 


* * * 


One of the heaviest items in the cost of a car is the number 
of labour hours per chassis. Labour may be applied to a 
job elticiently or inefficiently. Men may stand idle for portions 
of a day ; or the flow of work may be so perfectly adjusted that 
as a gang finishes one job, the gang behind them inevitably 
and automatically passes the next job to them. Men may 
be allowed so much latitude for error that other men have to 
work intermittently at a later stage in the proceedings, correcting 
the errors committed earlier on. Or a system of jigs and 
machine tools may render error practically impossible. In 
the records and organisation offices it is possible to replace 
seventy-five fallible clerks by three infallible machines. Another 
heavy item is the cost of machine tools. The tools used in one 
factory for a single component cost well over £80,000. If that 
factory has an elficient sales organisation, and can sell 10,009 
cars, the ‘*‘ overhead ’’ debited to each car in respect of these 
tools would be £8 per car, supposing the tools were worn out 
in one year, or replaced by better tools at the end of that year. 
But if the sales side could only dispose of 5,000 cars, the debit 
per car on this account would be £16. It is therefore necessary 
to suit the machine tools to the expected output, and to insure 
that this output will be sold. These are merely a few instances 
out of thousands, all of which tell the same story. 


* * * 


The foregoing considerations make it evident that a factory 
cannot make itself genuinely efficient unless it is backed by 4 
sufficiency of working capital. Labour costs can be reduced 
and labour errors can be eliminated by the aid of immensely 
costly machine tools. These machine tools are merely an incubus 
unless their heavy cost can be distributed over a great number 
of chassis. A great number of chassis cannot possibly be sold 
unless a wide public demand can be created for the car. The 
public demand for motor-cars is both sensitive and _ fickle. 
Brown may capture the public fancy in 1927 with a car which 
perhaps was very cleverly and expensively advertised during 
the previous winter. Towards the end of the year Robinson 
announces a very similar car possessed of some special attraction. 
It may be a little cheaper, or a little better looking, or embody 
some attractive detail. Brown, in the meantime, has pro- 
duced a slightly improved version of his 1927 car ; but Robinson 
has somehow or other stolen most of his customers. Private 
recommendations count for a good deal. A really striking feat 
in races or competition is worth having. But a really enormous 
demand is always due to advertising. Advertising is colossally 
expensive. ‘ Space” is much dearer than steel. So demand, 
which is essential to low cost, is itself costly ; and like all the 
other essentials, demands capital. The firm which is short of 
capital moves in an eternally vicious circle. It cannot create 4 
demand for its wares, even though it is intrinsically capable of 
building a better car than anybody else. Since its sales are 
limited by a small demand, it cannot equip its plant properly. 
An inferior plant must either construct inferior cars, or—alter- 
natively—construct good cars at an absurd price. 

* * * 


Actually, a plant which is short of capital almost invariably 
constructs inferior cars. A certain manufacturer had an idea 
last spring. Not having the facilities to experiment in his owt 
works, he approached a specialist. No guarantees could possibly 
be given as to the actual cost of the research. £1,000 was 
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one blade 


HERE is but one blade with a Rolls 
Razor. And that one blade will 
give years and years of smooth 
shaves. That is because it is made from 

tested steel—just as the old “ cut throat” 
was. It is not stamped out in thousands 
by machinery as are wafer blades. 
Mass production could never produce 
a Rolls Razor blade. Only craftsmen 
can achieve such a masterpiece. And 
skilled engineers have devised a method 
by which this blade is kept keen by 

automatic honing and stropping in its 

case. Do not buy a holder for wafer 

blades. Get a Rolls Razor and be thrifty. 


Obtainable Everywhere. 
“ Imperial "" Model 


35/- 















The ONE-Blade Safety 


ROLLS RAzOR (1927), LTD., CRICKLEWOOD BROADWAY, LONDON, W.W. 2 








STRAND THEATRE, ALDWYCH. (GER. 3830.) 


EVERY EVENING at 8.20. 
MATINEES: THURSDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents THE KINGDOM OF GOD, 


A Play in 3 Acts, by G. MARTINEZ SIERRA (Author of The Cradle Song). 
English Version by HELEN and HARLEY GRANVILLE- BARKER. 





‘LZR AER 2S 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


An Autobiography of 


Abraham Lincoln 
by N. W. STEPHENSON 


“A great man. Every page of this ‘ Auto- 
biography ’ reinforces our conception of his great- 
ness.’—Sunday Times. “ A new biography based 
on his own letters and speeches the book 
will be invaluable as an aid to the study of 
Lincoln’s personality.”"—Evening Standard. 

Illustrated Price 18s. net 


34-36 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 








ANDREW MELROSE (1927) LTD. 














JUTLAND through GERMAN SPECTACLES now ready 





First cheap edition of this highly important historical work 


KIEL & JUTLAND 


by COMMANDER GEORG VON HASE 
With Ten Illustrations and Two Charts (7/6 net) 


“Von Hase has given us what is, perhaps, the most vivid record of 
a naval battle in all the literature of the war; his book will always be 
read with pleasure in the excellent translation here provided.” 
—Times. “ There are excellent chapters the personal record of 
the great sea fight is as thrilling as anything we have read on the 
subject.”—Lloyd’s List. 





London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, LTD., 
Paternoster House, St. Paul’s, E.C.A. 











Edward Arnold & Co. 


Viola Meynell’s New Novel. 7s. 6d. net. 
A GIRL ADORING. 


“Like a dewpond gleaming upon the verge of dusk, like the 
locked pool of a stainless river, so Viola Meynell’s ‘ Girl Adoring’ 
lies separate and quiet, away from the fever and fret of so m 
contemporary fiction.”—Spectator. 


CLARA SCHUMANN AND BRAHMS. 
Their Letters, 1854-1896. Edited by Dr. BERTHOLD 
LITZMANN. . 
2 vols. 36s. net. (Ready Nov. 17.) 

ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL. 


By E. M. FORSTER, Author of “A Passage to India.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr, Forster’s wit and vigour make the happiest reading.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA, G.C.B. 
A Memoir by his Son. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


KENYA DAYS. 
By Mrs. M. A. BUXTON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 














“Contains just the sort of information the ordinary person 





v. ENSURE the regular delivery of Taz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... se = ace wee SU. OL 
Six Months ee a coe ne 15s. Od. 
Thess Menthe , gp eo wwelwtlw Um EE 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 


needs to make his mental picture of the life the white man lives in 
Kenya.”—Birmingham Post. 

HELLENISTIC CIVILISATION. 
By W. W. TARN. 16s. net. 


“Mr. Tarn’s book will be in future indispensable to the general 
reader who wishes to —— a_ comprehension of the ancient 
world. His chapters are fascinating.”—Saturday Review. 


MODERN SKI-ING. 
By ALAN H. d’EGVILLE. 


“*May be recommended as a complete exposition, adequately 
illustrated, of the modern technique of the snowy art.” 
—Liverpool Post. 


12s. 6d. net. 











re ee 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 








41 & 43 Maddox Street, London, W. 1. 
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allotted, and spent. After agonised discussion, a further £2,000 
was provided. The results were still unsatisfactory ; and for 
the moment the idea remains stillborn, because its parent lacks 
capital. Another manufacturer recently had the delightful 
experience of being approached by a financier with money to 
burn. He has always been clever and conscientious, but crippled 


by want of capital. For the coming season he has launched a 
cheaper car than he has ever built before, because he has almost 
a free hand to equip his plant and to organise his sales campaign. 
But he works with a beaming face, because, though the car is 
very much cheaper than his previous products, it is also a much 
better car. Hitherto his orders have been based on scientific 
specifications of the material ; the nature of every steel which he 
uses has been most carefully laid down. But he has never 
before been able to set up the apparatus for testing these steels ; 
and he has undoubtedly used much steel in the past which was 
by no means what it pretended to be. Furthermore, he can now 
afford to heat treat his own steels where this seems desirable. 
Of two similar cars, the cheaper car is not necessarily the better ; 
but in practice it is very often the better; and where the low 
price is coupled with a tolerably unlimited capital and a large 
output, low price should always mean superior quality. There 
is one small rider to be added to this generalisation. If the price 
is so low that money is not available for prolonged bench running 
of engines and a reasonable road test of the complete car (fitted, 
of course, with old tyres and a rough body), the cheap car will 
certainly demand very prudent handling for the first thousand 
miles. But this is a caution which only becomes important 
after purchase ; for most cheap engines are run for approximately 
equal periods on the bench; and no cheap cars are given pro- 
longed road tests. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


N spite of some fears of dearer money, markets present a 
I fairly cheerful appearance. In the gilt-edged market 
underwriters are somewhat sore at having to guarantee 
the stocks of various colonial government and municipal issues 
offered at too high a price. The man in the street might say 
that the remedy lies with them, as they have merely to refuse 
to underwrite, but in this particular section, if an underwriter 
does not take up every issue that is offered, his name is taken 
off the list. Whether this, in the long run, would not save 
him money, remains to be seen. Gramophone shares continue 
their upward course, and there have been sharp advances in 
Swedish Match and Kreuger & Toll on the belief that a deal 
has been made with the French Government. Kreuger & Toll 
were recommended in these notes on April 16th at £31 10s., 
and again in May 28th at £38 10s. cum div.; the price is now 
£48, and in view of the company’s large interests—particularly 
those which are just approaching the dividend stage—the 
shares are probably still attractive. 
« * * 

The tea share market has followed the course predicted in 
this column, as is shown by a comparison of present prices 
with those at which the following shares were recommended 
here on October 22nd : 


Price at which Present 
Share. recommended. Price. 
Allynugger oe £56 £59 
Amalgamated Tea -. £50} £56 
Duckwari Tea and Rubber 14s. 9d. 15s. 6d. 
Kurugama aia o. SE £2ixd 
Scottish Ceylon .. £54 £54 


My old favourite, Peacock & Nilambe, is firm at 4s. 6d. This 
share is erroneously included among rubber shares, for tea is 
far and away its predominating interest. A reader, who gives 
an address in Queen Victoria Street but forgets to sign his 
name, writes that he bought these shares on the recommendation 
in these notes some time ago, but is doubtful, in view of the 
low price of rubber, and the “ uncertainty of the tea market,” 
whether he should take up the convertible 7} per cent. shares 
now being offered to shareholders at par (2s.). I trust the 
foregoing comments will resolve his doubts. At their present 
price, Peacock & Nilambe give a return of 9 per cent., and 
there seems little doubt of their ability to continue the present 
quarterly dividend of 5 per cent., with prospects of an increase 
as the land now being planted comes into cultivation. 

* *” * 

The rubber share market presents a more cheerful appearance 
and will probably go better. There is no very perceptible 
improvement in oil shares except in the case of Trinidad Lease- 





em 


holds, which publishes excellent figures and maintains its last 
year’s dividend of 274 per cent. As far as it is possible to 
discern American tendencies from this side, I should say that 
the opinion in well-informed circles there is that, although the 
recovery may yet be slow, the worst has been seen, and the 
‘“‘ big fellows,” having accumulated enormous stocks at pro- 
duction cost and less, will in due course make some very fine 
profits. > ‘ ‘ 


A lot of new issues are being brought out and, as is not 
uncommon, some of the least attractive have been oversub- 
scribed—or at least have been reported to be oversubscribed, 
An interesting issue in preparation is that of the International 
Sleeping Car Share Trust which, with a capital of £5,250,000, 
is to take over 525,000 shares of the Compagnie Internationale 
des Wagons-Lits. The board is exceptionally strong, as it 
includes Lord Ashfield, Mr. S. B. Joel, Mr. W. E. Horne, deputy- 
chairman of the Prudential Asssurance, Sir David Yule, a director 
of the Royal Exchange Assurance, and one of the Erlangers, 
The Wagons-Lits has only one competitor in Europe, the 
Mitropa, the majority shareholding in which belongs to the 
German Government, and, according to rumours I heard in 
Germany, it is not at all unlikely that a fusion, or at least a 
community of interests, will take place. In all probability 
the issue will be a success ; an interesting point about it is that 
the whole of the ‘* Big Five ’ are acting as bankers to the issue, 

* * a 


Whether there will be a place in the future for such mundane 
things as investment, stock exchanges, and similar excrescences 
of civilisation, is doubtful in view of the following extraordinary 
advertisement which appeared in the Financial Times a few 
days ago. The reproduction of this advertisement is not, 
however, to be taken as a recommendation of the investment : 

The secret of life’s evolution has been revealed to the man who 
is waiting to give this knowledge to the world. Those 
interested and willing to capitalise for the benefit of humanity will 
be paid any reasonable interest for the use of their capital. 

Only men of the sternest integrity will be accepted. 

Write A-I-Z., Box No. 4988, c/o the Financial Times, 72 

Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 

A. Emit DAVIEs. 
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FORGET-ME-NOTS CROCUS 


Unframed 10/6 each. Framed with mount 17/6 each. 
Postage and packing abroad (framed) 3/- in £1 and pro rata. 


Most people love a note of cheerful colour, and these 
pictures of sweet English flowers and landscapes are 
distinctive in this respect and make a charming gift. 


Write now for a selection of actual prints (signed proofs) 
to be sent on approval (in U.K. only) without any obliga- 
tion to purchase and select them in the quiet of your home. 
We can then frame and dispatch them for you to any 
address at home and abroad. 


Prices from 10/6 to £2:2:0 


Send 3d. in stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


Last year we received many orders from customers for 
prints to be sent as presents to their friends at home and 
abroad with letters and cards to be enclosed. These orders 
were carefully carried owt and gave great satisfaction. 


THE HALL THORPE GALLERY 


32, Sussex Place, South Kensington, London, S.W.7 
"Phone: Kensington 0202. 


Open daily 10 to 6. 
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THE successful man of action is a man of thought. He does 
not grudge the long hours spent in planning, in company with 
a black-visaged pipe and a pouch of Three Nuns. It is 
indeed remarkable how many deep-thinking men choose this 
particular tobacco, and are ready to pay an extra penny or so 
an ounce for the help and inspiration to be drawn from its 
fragrant clouds, the faultless quality of its noble blend, the 


slow, cool, even burning of its curious discs. 
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THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curtous Cut 
1/2 


an ounce 

















Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperia! Tobacco Co. (of Great Britziz and Ireland), Lta. 
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SCHOOLS 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 

Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 


S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
— of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
TEELE. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master : JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 


five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 
from the HEAD-MASTER. 











ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH, 


Applications are invited for the appointment of Instructor in 
Imperial and Foreign Affairs, at the Royal Military Academy, 
Wooiwich, which will become vacant on January 15th, 1928. The 
Instructor will be required to teach : 

(a) The elements of Political and Economic Science. 

(6) To lecture on the important political and economic problems 

of the Empire, and the more important foreign countries. 

The salary will be £650 inclusive, per annum, rising by annual 
increments of {25 per annum to {goo. 

Subject to certain conditions, the post is pensionable under the 
Federated Superannuation System for Universities, but no claim 
to Civil Service Pension will be recognised. 

Full details of the appointment and forms of application may be 
obtained on written application to the UNDER-SECRETARY OF STaTE 
FOR WaR (S.D.3, (a)), at the War Office Whitehall, London, S.W. 1, 
with whom applications must be lodged on or before November roth, 





ING -ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 


Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 
S.W. 5. (Tel: Frobisher 6509). 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


MALTMANS GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
actical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
ep and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
15 acres. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 

Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 

Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines. 

“New ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 

University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


| iw READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estaer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.) 
Second Mistress: Miss EstHERBROOK HicKs, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 

Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia 
Cameron, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Gt. Missenden, having outgrown its 


present home, will REMOVE at Christmas, 1927, to much larger premises 
at WYCOMBE COURT, Lane End, Bucks. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


























1927. 
{J NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL. 
Secretary to the Principal. Salary {200 to {250 (according to 


qualifications and experience) and superannuation benefits. Appli- 
cations by letter only. 





; C. MEGGITT, Secretary, 
Maritime Buildings, Alfred Gelder Street, Hull. 
ELL-EDUCATED STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY required, 
for commercial work in London. Must be willing to serve for a period in 


_ the Near East if called upon. Interesting work and prospects only limited 
by ability.—Z. R. 522, care Deacon’s, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


“| RAVELLING FELLOWSHItS FUR WOMEN FOR 
THE ACADEMIC YEAR, 1928-29. 


APPLICATION FORMS AND REGULATIONS FOR THESE 

FELLOWSHIPS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE SECRETARY, 

BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, CROSBY 
HALL, CHEYNE WALK, LONDON, S.W. 3. 











THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
offers an internat onal fellowship, value $1,500, for research in any 
country other than the holder's own country. Applications of 
British women graduates living in Great Britain should be sent in 
by December Ist, 1927. 

THE ELLEN RICHARDS PRIZE for scientific research, value 
$2,000, Applications of women graduates living in Great Britain 
should be sent in by December Ist, 1927. 

THE ROSE SIDGWICK MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP, value 
$2,000, offered for research work in the United States to a British 
woman graduate. Applications should be sent in by February 15th, 
1928. 

THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN offers an international junior fellowship, value £250, for 
tesearch in Biological or Physical Science or in Mathematics. The 
work must be carried out in some country other than the holder's 
own country. Applications of British women graduates living in 
Great Britain should be sent in by February 15th, 1928. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


i COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 


For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grents from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


"] YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 

(Holborn End), W.C.2 Tele.: Holborn 6182. 














‘A UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 


Typists sent out.—Miss ROBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 





ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 





LITERARY 
ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 


consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 173, 
“ CoMPOSER,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 








ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box Q.E., 
“ Composer,” c/o Rays ADvT. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Creighton Lecture entitled “‘ HISTORY AND CITIZENSHIP” 
will be given by Dr. C. GRANT ROBERTSON, C.V.O., LL.D., M.A. 
(Vice-Chancellor of the University of Birmingham), at THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), 
on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will 
be taken by Dr. Francis W. Pember, D.C.L. (Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford and Warden of All Souls’ College). 

ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET, to be obtained from the 
Academic Registrar, University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘ THE AIR FORCE IN HOME DEFENCE” will 
be given by Air-Marshal SIR JOHN MAITLAND SALMOND, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Air Defence 
of Great Britain, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1) on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24th, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by His Grace the Duke of Sutherland. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
A PUBLIC 


DEBATE. 
“Can Socialism ensure a better Standard of Living for the 
Workers than Capitalism ?’’ 
J. MAXTON, M.P., v. Sir E. BENN, Bart. 
Chairman: A. G. Gardiner. 
PALAIS DE DANSE, ACRE LANE, BRIXTON. 
On Friday, November 25th, at 8 p.m. All Seats reserved. 2S. 
1s. and 6d. Apply “K.,” I.L.P., 79 Bedford Road, S.W. 4. 
R. G. P. GOOCH will lecture on ‘“‘ The Diplomatic Antecedents 
of the War.” at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W. 1 (opposite Eustom 
Station), on Monday, November 14th, at 8 p.m. Tickets, 3d. each (a few 


reserved seats at 1s.), can be obtained from the LonDON CouNCIL FOR PREVENTION 
oF War, 39 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, or at Friends House on night of lecture. 

















N NOVEMBER 17TH, Two Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
O SALON, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. ‘‘ Aurology,” by Mr. ROBERT 
KING, at 3.45 pm, and “ Catarrh and Colds,” by Eustace Mitzs, M.A. 

at 6.15 p.m. Admiss: 


ion 1s. each Lecture, 
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EXHIBITION 


“ Nay, we'll go 
Together down, Sir!” 
N ROBERT BROWNING’S HOUSE (1861-1887), 

] 19 Warwick Crescent, W.2 (near Warwick Avenue Station). 

WATER COLOURS by DONALD HUGHES. 
Anglesey, Bristol, Cassis, Corsica, Cotswold, Crantock, London, Norway, Savoy 

and Wessex. 
November 14th to 28th, 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. Free. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


HELSEA.—Unfurnished modern flat, two bedrooms, sitting- 
toom, kitchen, bath,etc. Rent £150, fittings {75 or offer. Phone Kensington 
2478, or write DaAviFs, 12 Carlvle House, Church Street, Chelsea. 
CHARMING, ROOMY OLD HOUSE on the edge of a small 
A country town 7 miles from Rugby ; 3 large reception rooms, one facing south 

opening into garden; dining-room with anthracite stove ; small convenient 
kitchen, modern coke boiler, ample supply of soft water; billiard room and 6 bed- 
rooms; large bathroom, electric light and gas. Some old oak floors and beams. 
Large sunny garden, about } acre, with plenty shade; two garages and stabling. 
Price £1,150, freehold.— Box 361, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 

OMFORTAB:.E HOME offered gentleman «s sole p.g. in gentle- 
man's house —suit writer or composer. Golf, fishing. —Hutt, Ashleigh, Dart- 
mouth, S. Devon 

ENTLEVEOPLE with small moden comfortable home near 
District Railway, ‘buses, golf links, desire Paying Guest. Rural walks, bracing 
air. Termsmoverate. ‘* The Lynn,” Bridgewater Road, Alperton. 

HELSEA.—Quiet, furnished sitting-room to let, overlooking 
gardens, near Swan-walk; non-residential. Suitable for writer requiring 
absolute peace. £1 weekly.—Apply, Box 360, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
ANTED.—Large unfurnished room in Bloomsbury or furnished 
bed-sitting-room.—Write, Miss JorDAN, Hildene, Tring. 


pee WISHES SHARE HOME of literary worker, view 


collaboration. Attendance required.—RUSHWORTH, 17 Douglas Avenue, 
Wemhblev 


‘URNISHED BED-SITTING ROOMS in private house. Gas 
fires, rings, slot meters; electric light; hot baths. Dinners optional. 


References. ‘Phone: Hampstead 6587.—Misses DICKSON, 33 Netherhall 
Gardens, Hampstead. 


‘+ DON.—Rooms wanted, temporary, where two could cater 
for selves. Rent mod.—PotntTiINe, “ Land Worker,” 308 Gray’s Inn Road. 


Eee ISHED FLAT, 2nd floor, in private house near Holland 


Park. 3 rooms, box-room, bath; close Tube.—LLoyp, 48 Clarendon Road, 
W.1r. Tel.: Park 4942. 


ee double room to Let, {10 monthly. Fine view, 


tennis, private car.—Write BoITe POSTALE 16, Cannes. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 


tooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 
Telephone : Western 4948. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
| SaeeenaY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 


Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms. 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 
from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLs. 

ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 


gardens, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2% guineas till May 31st. June to 
September, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 




































































A 1 BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
4 with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 


ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House. Best locality ; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms; wireless. 
Xmas jollities.—Mrs. RoGEers (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 


CORNWALL.—Porthcothan Bay Guest House; also Fur- 
+ nished House To Let for long or short period.—For terms write to Mrs. J. 
CLAYTON, Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 


AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Large, airy, comfortable rooms; 


winter sports, invigorating air. Excellent references.—Miss SQUIRRELL, 
Pilatushaus, Oberammergau. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


O PIANISTS! Dream Waltz, ‘‘ Marie,’’ by G. H. Smith. Just 
published, 1s. 2d., post free.—G. H. Situ, Chant Villas, Leven, Fife. 


PPLES BY POST.—Attractive Dessert Fruit. 
varieties, 3s. 6d.—SHARPR, Upleadon, Newent, Glos. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write OsBorNEs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 




















9 lbs. assorted 





from 2 gns.— 





HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
Tace confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 


Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “‘ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W. 1. : < 


PreatT™a,” an Arabian love lyric. Published by Dix, Ltd., 
7 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 2. or of all Music Sellers, 
priee Two Shillings. 
EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
the Makers. Anylengthcut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
James StREET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 








§ BDA. PUPYVP'YDPUAPDAPAAPVAADAADPDADPIPVOr> 


FIVE HUNDRED 
INVESTMENTS IN ONE 


F YOU are a small investor, one bad 
| investment means a serious loss to you. 
But if you had been able to make 500 
very small investments instead of one large 
one—then it would be of little consequence. 


The principle of the First and Second Co- 
operative Investment Trusts is the spreading 
of risks. These Trusts are associations of 
small investors who have pooled their 
resources. In this way they distribute 
capital over many investments—obtain low 
prices through large purchases—have a board 
of experts to make the investments—are able 
to pay dividends of 7% per annum without 
deduction of tax. 


Complete information may be obtained by 
filling in and posting the coupon below. 


P First and Second 4 
Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
London, E.C.2 
Please send me complete infor- 
mation about your Trusts, and 
list of investments held. 





INGE: .ccscoscese. C+ | 
N.S, 
Address 
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BOOKS AS TOOLS 


With Books to aid Experience a man has an 
extra hand. The information gained from Books 
is turned into knowledge and used to force the 
Shell of the World’s Oyster. Biy Books: buy 
the right Books. Send for Catalogues. 


J.&*.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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INSURANCE ? 


THE FPRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 








OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 1os.; Dictionary National 


Geography and Supplement, 23 vols., £22; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta 
7s. 6d. (pub. 353.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; 


Trollope’s 


I 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 25S. ; Jane Austen’s Novels, ro vols., illus., 30s. ; Rule’s 


Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 30s. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25) 


’ 


Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 72s.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 


728.) ; t 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chambers 8 20 Cent. 
Stevenson, 26 vols., £28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols, {2 158.; 


Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, £4 48.; Punch 
jonary, 7s. 6d.; Vailima 
Crawley’s 


Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 30s. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted 


List free. Wanted : A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s 
HOoLLanvD Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ohnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
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“ Let’s surprise them, 
Savitch on the music 
aswegoin...” 


“It plays even as you 
catry it about... .” 


HE Rees-Mace receives English and Foreign 
} stations even as you carry it about! Take it 
with you from room to room—in your car 
anywhere and enjoy the programme from 
England, France, Germany or Holland at the 
touch of a button. Perfect reproduction in 
full pure volume is obtained from the patented 
cone Loud Speaker built into the set. 
The Rees-Mace was the first self-contained wireless 
set manufactured and marketed in Great Britain. 


It is the set of the future—no aerial, no earth, no 
outside wires of any kind. 


A simple throw-over switch enables you to tune from 
200 to 2,000 metres, thus covering all European broad- 
casting stations without having to change any coils. 
Super-capacity batteries are also used, ensuring a 
minimum cost of upkeep and trouble. 


THE MOST CONVINCING TEST 


A demonstration will willingly be given in your own 
office, your home, or in your car. ’Phone Mayfair 3758 
or call at our showrooms, where you can see and hear 








The our various models, and take one away with you play- 
‘Super-four’ ing as you go. 
bee 
— An illustrated brochure describing the 
from sets will be posted to you on request. 
35 gns. 
to 
28 2 valve set 16 gns., 3 valve set 20 gns. 
gns. 


The “ Super-four ” valve model 28 gns. 


Ne REES-MACE 


Portable Wireless Set 


THE REES-MACE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 39a, WELBECK ST., 
LONDON, W.1 ('Phone: Mayfair 3758) 
AND REES-RADIO, 46, RUE PIERRE CHARRON, PARIS. 
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‘Standard ’’ Poets. —LONGFELLOW, 


** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time.” 
—A PSALM OF LiFe, 


To achieve this we must make use to the full of 
the opportunities afforded us—opportunities of 
advancement, opportunities of protection, opportu- 
nities of thrift. Such an opportunity now presents 
itself to you in an ENDO ASSURANCE 
Policy of THE STANDARD—a policy that 
enables you to provide for your dependants and 
to bring ease and comfort to your old age. 


** Let us then be up and doing 
With a h-art for any fate.” 


Owing to the unique financial strength of the 
Standard, With Profit policies are particularly to 
be recommended. 


The present Bonus is 42/- per cent. Annual and 
Compound, and everything indicates this fine rate 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet “* AD2” to: 


The STAN DARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPAN 
LONDON 
110 CANNON STREET ees 
I5a PALL MALL s.w., 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 


CSTABLISHED 


OUBLIN 
1825 


59 DAWSON STREET 














On smoking 
terms with 
our pipe~ 





yA 





THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836. Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.3# 
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